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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E Government has suddenly changed its front in South- 

African affairs. On Monday night, Lord Beaconsfield in the 
Lords, and Sir Stafford Northcote in the Commons, announced 
toastupefied Parliament that Sir Garnet Wolseley had been 
appointed Governor of Natal and the Transvaal, and High 
Commissioner in those Colonies, and the lands to the north and 
east of our provinces in South Africa. Lord Chelmsford, 
though not “superseded” in any sense of blame, would, of 
course, be superseded by the higher military rank of Sir Garnet, 
while Sir Bartle Frere would exercise his present functions and 
powers in the remainder of her Majesty’s South-African 
Colonies. A strong effort was immediately made to extract 
from the Government a declaration as to whether this change 
in the command implied a change of policy, and after some 
unexplained fencing, not to say shuffling, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, after an informal consultation with Lord Beacons- 
field, informed the House that Sir Garnet Wolseley would be 
instructed not to increase her Majesty’s territories, and to 
receive any bond fide overtures of peace to be made by the 
Zulu King. The Government refused, however, to explain their 
policy in detail, lest their imstructions should reach South 
Africa before Sir Garnet Wolseley; and on Tuesday were 
defended in this course by Mr. Gladstone, who stopped many 
inquisitive Liberals. 














It is believed almost universally that Government has re- 
solved on peace, but this is premature. The Government 
is, no doubt, alarmed at the excessive expense of the war, which 
Sir G. Wolseley, who sailed on Friday, is said by Mr. Richard 
to estimate at twenty millions, and which cannot be under 
nine. But Sir M. Hicks-Beach, who is no sayer of smooth- 
nesses, declares that the real object is to make a sort of dictator 
in the disturbed region, and give Sir Bartle Frere time for his 
duties at the Cape, especially confederation ; while Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has taken with him the group who always form his 
fighting staff, and the Admiralty has dispatched 1,200 more 
Marines. That looks like war, not peace, and it is quite possible 
that the Ministry chiefly desire more resolute campaigning. 
The element of time is everything in the cost of English wars. 
By the latest accounts, Lord Chelmsford has found it impossible 
to move his infantry, for want of transport, and proposes to send 
two cavalry regiments to attack the King’s Kraal at Ulundi; 
while Cetewayo has abandoned that position, and intends to 
make the war exclusively an affair of bush-fighting. These are 
only rnmours, but it is clear that up to May 14th no advance 
had been made. 





A summary of the terms of peace with Afghanistan has been 
forwarded through Renter to London. The Ameer allows 
Great Britain to place a Resident, with an escort, in Cabul, and 
to appoint Agents when necessary at Herat and other places ; 
makes over to her the complete control of his foreign policy ; 
permits her to take the Khyber and Michnee valleys, which be- 





full sovereignty ; and abolishes his southward line of customs, 
thus granting free-trade with India. On the other hand, the 
British Government engages to pay £60,000 a year to the 
Ameer, so long as the Treaty shall be observed; guaran- 
tees his territories against foreign aggression; and pays 
over to the Cabul Treasury any surplus revenue it may 
obtain from the assigned districts, which may hereafter 
prove something, as all discontented Afghans will settle 
in them. We have endeavoured to show elsewhere the 
great extent of fresh responsibility which this Treaty involves, 
and need only mention here that in India it is doubted whether 
Yaboob Khan can keep his throne without direct assistance. 
His brother Ayoub is in arms against him in Herat, and it 
may be broadly stated that out of Cabul he has as yet no 
authority. For the moment, however, the important point 
is the line the hillmen will take when, next week, the troops 
begin to return from Gundamuk. 


The sitting of this day week in the French Chamber was a 
very stormy one,—M. Gambetta, as President, hardly, perhaps, 
retaining sufficiently that insouciant decision of manner which 
was the secret of M. Grévy’s success. Of course the disturbers of 
the peace were Bonapartists. M. Goblet, Under-Secretary of State 
in the Department of Justice, had asked leave to prosecute M. 
Paul de Cassagnac, for newspaper attacks on the Government, 
which he had described as shameful (“honteuses.”’) M. Paul de 
Cassagnac demanded the withdrawal of this word, and M. Goblet 
replied that it was in no way applied to M. Cassagnac personally, 
but only to the articles ; and that he was anxious to show why a 
Republican and Liberal Government thought it right to ask for this 
prosecution. Hereupon, M. Baudry d’Asson called out, “ Repub- 
lican, yes, but Liberal, no!” and was checked by the President, to 
whom at once he became very insolent, He was called to order, 
and declared himself proud of the call to order, till at length M. 
Gambetta put the question to the Chamber whether M. Baudry 
d’ Asson should be censured,—which involves temporary exclusion 
and loss of pay,—and the censure was voted forthwith by a very 
large majority. Afterwards, M. Paul de Cassagnac tried to 
force M. Goblet into either withdrawing the word “ shameful ” 
or fighting a duel with him, declaring his wish to see whether 
there was “a man of spirit behind the Under-Secretary of 
State.” The challenge was sent, but the seconds on both sides 
declared that the official language used was no justification for 
a duel, and the duel did not take place. The scene in the 
Chamber was therefore a mere flash-in-the-pan of Bonapartist 
passion, but in the opinion of the English correspondents, M. 
Gambetta hardly came out of it with full dignity. He wants 
the true indifference of authority. As the taunts strike him, 
they strike out sparks. 





It would seem that the Archbishop of Aix certainly did not 
attack the French Government from the pulpit of Chateau 
Rénard, either by calling them swine who had overeaten them- 
selves and were about to die of the gorging, or in any other 
terms. Several laymen have signed a declaration that he only 
occupied the pulpit for half an hour, never alluded to the 
Government, and preached very calmly. The Archbishop has, 
however, in his replies to the official notifications of the Govern- 
ment fired off a few rather angry shots. Thus, he has likened 
M. Jules Ferry, the author of the new Education Bill, to Julian 
the Apostate, and the Government generally, for not having in- 
formed him of the sentence againsthim till considerably after 
the rest of the world knew of it by placard, to a Government of 
Chinese or Japanese mandarins, the only other sort of Govern- 
ment, to his mind, that would have been guilty of such in- 
difference to equity. Clearly Monseigneur Forgade is quite 
capable of having likened the Government, in one of 
these privileged controversial epistles, to the herd of swine into 
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which the legion of exorcised devils passed, though we may 
hope that he would not have done so from the pulpit, for fear 
of the inflaming effect of religious appeals. On the other hand, 
the Pope’s Ablegate in introducing the new French Cardinals 
to M. Grévy, had the savoir-faire to compliment the Republic 
on the character of its first officer. 


The war between Chili on the one side, and Bolivia and Peru 
on the other, tends, for the present, to the advantage of the 
Chilians, who are undoubtedly in the right. They had worked 
the nitrate mines of Bolivia under an agreement with that 
State that they should not be taxed, and worked them 
so well, that the Peruvians found their nitrate compara- 
tively valueless. Peru therefore instigated Bolivia to place a 
heavy duty, contrary to agreement, on the Chilian nitrate, and 
Chili, after remonstrating, defended her subjects by declaring 
war. The Peruvians, who have to fight the Bolivian battle at 
sea, Bolivia having scarcely any coast, were eager to attack the 
Chilian squadron—two wooden vessels, the ‘ Esmeralda’ and 
* Covedonga,’—which were bombarding Iquique, and sent against 
them the ‘Independencia,’ a large ironclad ram, carrying fourteen 
Armstrong guns, twelve 70-pounders, and two 150-pounders. 
They met off Iquique, about the middle of May (the date is 
nowhere given), and all three vessels sank in the engagement. 
It is probable that the wooden vessels, finding they could make 
no impression on the ironclad, rammed her; but nothing is yet 
known except that the ironclad did not defeat her far inferior 
foes,—a fact which may prove of importance in naval warfare. 
The one thing we as yet know with certainty about ironclads 
is that, if hit hard, they go down. 


The opponents of the O’Conor Don’s Irish University Bill 
had a meeting on Monday, Mr. Courtney in the chair, 
when resolutions were moved condemning the Bill, and 
charging it with being a Bill for endowing denominational 
education in disguise. Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice even went 
so far as to found an argument for this thesis on the fact that 
the Spectator, which has for many years supported frankly the 
endowment of a Roman Catholic University,—conditionally, how- 
ever, he should have said, on the most ample State guarantees for 
securing a high standard of secular education in all who are to 
gain the honours and degrees of such a University,—supports 
the O’Conor Don’s Bill; while the Daily News, which opposes 
all denominational endowments also opposes this Bill. But 
with all respect for Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, a feebler 
argument than this cannot be imagined. He might as well 
argue that because a man who openly professes his prefer- 
ence for sunlight, welcomes a lamp in the absence of sun- 
light, while a man who dreads sunlight, also deprecates 
the entrance of the lamp, the lamp so welcomed and 
frowned upon must be sunlight in disguise. We have, we 
confess, never been able to see the connection between what is 
called Liberalism and the disendowment of all religions, rather 
the contrary. None the less, when the State offers rewards for 
success in imparting secular education, and for that alone, and 
offers the same rewards to any institution which attains that 
success,—be it religious or secular,—it is not easy to impute, 
on a purely constructive ground, to such a scheme, a motive of 
religious favouritism. What we want is to promote by State 
aid the secular education of Roman Catholics, in the best way 
possible, but not to promote by State aid their education in 
the tenets of Roman Catholicism. 


The Russians, who are always cheating and betraying, in the 
English journals, have, it appears, left a large surplus in the 
Bulgarian Treasury,—enough, it is said, for the improvement 
of a harbour on the Black Sea. They have, moreover, removed 
all Russian officials, and replaced them by Bulgarians. Similarly, 
they have handed over the government of East Roumelia to 
Prince Vogorides, and have appointed East Roumelians to all 
places vacated by Russians. The province is therefore in the hands 
of the Sultan’s nominee and a native militia. The latest instance 
of Russian treachery is, however, the worst and most suggestive. 
They desire, it is asserted everywhere, that the East Rou- 
melians should revolt. The East Roumelians were so pro- 
voked to hear that Prince Vogorides would wear the fez—that 
is, would declare himself an Asiatic and a Pasha, instead of a 
European and a Governor-General—that they were ready 
to make a disturbance on his arrival. Consequently, 
General Stolepine advised the Prince to wear the Bul- 


a 
the Porte, which, however, is powerless to remove him for fiy 
years, and greatly to the contentment of the Roumelians, itis 
really the fact that for helping to please them in that matter 
the Russian General is condemned for “ insolence,” “ treach ” 


“ faithlessness,” and far-reaching designs of spoliation, 





The Egyptian Bondholders cannot give up their hope that 
some Government or other will distrain on Egypt to recover 
their bad debts. At first the British and French Governments 
were to act in concert and depose Ismail, then France was to 
act alone, and now all the Powers of Europe are to act in 
combination. Germany in particular, it is asserted, has pro- 
tested against any disregard being shown by the Khedive to hig 
German creditors. We dare say that is true, as it is also true 
that the Khedive has received the remonstrance with great 
respect, as indeed he has done the remonstrances of France and 
England, and would do the remonstrance of Monaco. But re. 
ceiving remonstrances, and obeying them, are two different 
things. If anything is certain in the Khedive’s policy, it is that 
he does not intend to give up his financial independence, unless 
he is coerced by physical force, and the only point for bond. 
holders to consider is where the physical force is to come from, 
England is certainly not going to exert it, nor is France, and 
such an affair is no more in the way of Germany than a Zuln 
war. Of course all the Governments will write despatches, and 
of course the Khedive, when he repudiates, will do it “ont of 
deference to the cry of his population,” but the despatches wil} 
be as meaningless as the excuse. 


The Indian financial debate ended on Friday week, without 
a speech from Mr. Gladstone, who proposes to speak at a sub. 
sequent stage after Whitsuntide. Mr. Lowe, however, spoke, 
and made, “with his life in his hand,” he said, a proposal 
which has puzzled his critics not a little. We believe it to bea 
bold and able—but, we fear, not practicable—proposal. He 
wishes to give India a gold curreney, without disturbing the 
gold market of the world. His proposal is to reduce the rupee 
to a token, and to make gold the currency for high values, but 
to represent it by paper receivable for taxes, of course, but con- 
vertible into gold only when presented in very large amounts,— 
say, £500, or even more. The effect of this, he thinks, would 
be that England and India would have the same gold 
standards, but that India would require little actual gold im 
metal. That plan, which is based on Mr. Ricardo’s, is clever, 
and certainly is not answered by Lord G. Hamilton. He says 
the Indian demand for silver would end, and the price of silver 
would drop in London. Quite true, and very annoying, but 
not annoying to India, which would have a gold standard. The 
real objection is that the paper, not being easily convertible, 
would not float, except as unconvertible paper would. The ten- 
dency would be to make it float by buying gold to exchange for 
it, which is just what European economists dread. Any large 
demand from India would appreciate gold to a ruinous extent. 





What would be the effect of sending all Indian opium as 
Government property to England every month, and selling 
it here instead of in Calcutta by auction for export to 
China? Our impression is, though we ought not to 
make such a suggestion in a short paragraph, that one- 
half, at least, of the silver difficulty would be ended, 
and the trade undisturbed. Freight makes little difference 
on so valuable an article, particularly as the tea-ships go 
nearly empty to China, and opium keeps for years. It would be 
necessary, of course, to send all Malwa opium, as well as the 
Benares description. If the price were raised Rs. 100 a chest 
to the Chinese, so much the better for them. We write, of 
course, without the least sympathy with those who believe 
that in placing a crushing tax on opium—quite 800 per cent, 
we believe—we are encouraging the use of the drug. 


Parties in the United States are beginning to organise them- 
selves for the next election. The Democrats have resolved to 
support Mr. Tilden for the Presidency, provided his health will 
allow him to accept the nomination, and the Republican leaders 
had intended to give General Grant a third term. They sent 
him abroad, to be out of the way, and they are organising @ 
“triumphal reception” to meet him at San Francisco, and 
escort him to his home in Illinois. Mr. Sherman, however, 
Secretary of the Treasury, has attracted such favour by his 
judgment and success in converting the Debt, and by his general 





garian kalpak, which he did, greatly to the wrath of 


financial management, that a large section of the party prefer 
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— 
inthe General. It hasindeed been proved at some recent. caucus 
-.¢g that the numbers are pretty equal, and that if either 
side is obstinate, it may be necessary to start a third candidate. 
Under those circumstances, it is quite possible that President 
Hayes, whose immovable firmness about the currency has earned 
for him general respect, may be prevailed on to accept a second 
nomination. His Government hitherto has been fairly suc- 
cessful, and unusually respectable. No Cabinet Minister under 
his Presidency has been charged with stealing, forging, or cheat- 
ing Indians out of their blankets. 


rd Carnarvon, in accepting the honorary freedom and 
livery of the Cutlers’ Company, on Thursday week, in a ban- 
qnet given at Freemasons’ Hall, made an interesting speech 
on the sagacity, growth, and power of London. London, he 
said, had, in many great patriotic struggles always been on the 
winning side,—so that if, as Marshal Bliicher had said, it was 
the finest city in the world to plunder, it had never had to 
undergo that uncomfortable process, but had become instead 
not only the great shop, but the great counting-house of 
the world. In the eighteenth century, Hume, the philosopher, 
had conjectured that no great city would ever have a popula- 
tion of more than 700,000,—a speculation which he tried to 
demonstrate from citing the cases of London and Paris. In 
fact, London has now a population of 4,000,000, “a popula- 
tion approaching that of Scotland” [surely Lord Carnarvon 
should have said exceeding it], “and I venture to say, with 
all respect for Scotland, almost as intelligent.” France is 
afraid to seat her Parliament in Paris. The United States are 
averse to seat theirs at Washington. England feels no anxiety 
about seating hers in London. In spite of a great professionally 
criminal class, a handful of police effectually keeps order, while 
the mighty self-acting mechanism by which the 4,000,000 of 
Londoners are fed, and fed surely, and without even the 
chance of mishap, is one of the wonders of the world, 
and one of those which is least wondered at. In Rome, you 
catch Roman fever. In Constantinople, you wake up and find 
that a third of the city has been burnt down while you slept. 
In a single twelvemonth, and but a few years ago, Paris suffered 
two sieges, famine, and civil war. In the great cities of America 
you hear of vast conspiracies of corruption, which make your 
hair stand on end; but London, so much bigger than any of 
them, goes on her own way, not, of course, without great 
blunders, but still, with a certain uniformity of peace and pro- 
gress. Lord Carnarvon is right. London is a great marvel 
among cities. And her strength consists not in intensity of social 
feeling, like Paris, nor in splendour of historic memories, like 
Rome,—but rather in the sagacity which comes of sober, prac- 
tical energies, and of a sedate and solid, but sometimes both 
slow and frigid judgment. 


There seems to be an Oxford party, represented in a letter to 
last Saturday’s Times by the Master of Trinity, the Rev. J. 
Percival, which wants to persuade Lancashire and Yorkshire to 
give up their notion of a Northern University, and to induce 
Owens College, Manchester, instead, to get itself affiliated 
as a provincial adopted child of either Cambridge or Oxford. 
But, as Professors Roscoe and Ward reply in last Thursday’s 
Times, this is merely offering Owens College what it would like 
even less than its present independent collegiate position. The 
two great industrial counties of the North wish to see a 
University of a somewhat different type growing up within 
their borders ; they wish to see their own teachers share, and 
share palpably, in the duty of determining the conditions of 
the degrees to be awarded in that University, and they do 
not wish to surrender the work of teaching the under- 
graduates till they are ready for their degrees. All these con- 
ditions are quite inconsistent with taking the place of a country 
cousin to the Oxford or Cambridge Colleges,—and if that were 
all it could hope to get, Owens College would rather stay as it 
is. We rather think it is right. 


Against Katharine Webster a true bill has been found, but 
her trial for the murder of her mistress, Mrs. Thomas, of Rich- 
mond, is to be postponed, with the assent of the Treasury, till 
the next sittings of the Central Criminal Court. In the mean- 
time the Treasury is prosecuting another female servant for the 
murder of a lady,—namely, Hannah Dobbs, formerly a servant 
of Mrs. Bastendorff, 4 Euston Square, for the murder, in the 
month of October, 1877, of Miss Matilda Hacker, an eccentric 
maiden lady, who, when lodging in this house, went by the 


name of Miss Uish. This is the lady whose body, it is 
supposed, has recently been found in the coal-cellar of 
the house in question, after lying there apparently for 
more than a year and a half. The case is a very curious 
one. It appears to be proved that Miss Hacker, of Canterbury, 
has been traced to the Euston Square lodgings, that many 
of her possessions have been found in the hands of 
Hannah Dobbs, or have been pawned by her; that Miss 
Hacker has never been heard of since about October 14th, 
1877; and that on some Sunday at that time a frightful 
scream was heard next door, proceeding from this house, which 
caused a lady in the neighbouring house to faint away. Mrs. 
Bastendorff, who was examined on Monday by Mr. Poland, 
gave evidence showing that the bill of the lady who is supposed 
to have been murdered was paid through Hannah Dobbs, with 
a £5 note, for which change was given; that Mrs. Bastendorff 
herself never saw her lodger go away, or heard her luggage 
carried away; that a day or two afterwards, in visiting the 
empty room, she noticed a great stain on the carpet, for which 
she said she should have charged her lodger, had she seen it before 
she left; and that Dr. Bond, who has analysed the colouring- 
matter, is stated to have declared his belief that the stain was 
caused by human blood. At present, of course, the case is 
only one of suspicion, nor is there anything to show whether the 
suspicion extends to any person besides Hannah Dobbs. 


Limerick has, of course, returned a Home-ruler, Mr. Daniel 
Fitzgerald Gabbett, in the place of Mr. Isaac Butt. He was 
elected last Saturday by a majority of 202,—Mr. Gabbett obtain- 
ing 860 votes, against 658 given for Mr. Spaight, who, however, 
polled 160 votes more than he received at his last contest. Mr. 
Gabbett is very popular as a landlord, and it is asserted by the 
opponents of Home-rule that the Catholic clergy used their 
influence for him at the doors of the polling-booths in a way to 
overawe many of Mr. Spaight’s supporters, and to induce them 
to break their pledges. On the whole, the moderate party 
regard the Limerick election as an indication of improved feel- 
ing in Limerick, and of a gradual decline in the still great popu- 
larity of the Home-rule cry. 


Mr. Samuel Charles Whitbread, who was M.P. for Middlesex 
during the ten years between 1820 and 1830, died on Tuesday, at 
the good age of 82. He was hardly a very notable figure in Par- 
liament, though his father had been an idol of Cobbett’s and a 
Liberal of great weight in the House; but it was, we believe, 
on a Parliamentary remark of the deceased gentleman that 
Canning founded one of his wittiest epigrams. Mr. Whitbread 
had observed in the House that the day on which he was 
speaking was sacred to him, both for a joyful and a melancholy 
memory. It was the anniversary at once of the foundation of 
the brewery and of his father’s death. Thereupon, Canning 
wrote down the following couplet :— 


“ This day I still hail with a smile and a sigh, 
For his beer with an e and his bier with an i.”’ 





In the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, on 
Tuesday, a division took place on the alleged heresy of Professor 
Robertson Smith as to the date of Deuteronomy, which was, 
in effect, a clear victory for the Professor. Dr. Bonar’s con- 
demnatory resolution appears to have been carried by a majority 
of two, 321 against 319, a result which is certainly equivalent to 
an acquittal; indeed, on the following day Principal Rainy 
seemed to think it probable that the scrutiny will show the 
majority to be only one vote,—in other words, that the number 
of votes for Professor Robertson Smith was 320. According to 
the terms of Dr. Bonar’s motion, Professor Robertson Smith 
will only be suspended till the next meeting of the Assembly, 
and final judgment will be reserved till then. We may be sure 
that time will work on Professor Robertson Smith’s side, as it 
always does on the side of sound learning, and it can hardly 
work with so little effect as not to change a single vote in 
the right direction; in which case, even if the majority were 
two, the deprivation could not be carried. The truth is, that 
Professor Robertson Smith is one of the very best friends of 
orthodox learning. What he contends for as to the age of 
Deuteronomy, is the very minimum which sound scholarship 
can ever consent to take at the hands of ignorant and unthinking 
ecclesiastical tradition. 





Consols were on Friday 99 to 994. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CHANGE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


ie country is a little disposed, in its thankfulness at the 
supersession of Sir Bartle Frere and Lord Chelmsford, to 
exaggerate the immediate benefits to be expected from Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s appointment. We are rid at last of a High 
Commissioner who, whatever the graces of his personal charac- 
ter, has displayed in every post he has filled a lack of far- 
sighted judgment, who had made up his mind to burden the 
Empire with a second India in South Africa, and who had 
shown himself not so much unwilling as unable to act in 
subordination to the Government at home. We are rid also 
of a Commander-in-Chief who, whatever his abilities or his 
character, had obviously no genius for savage warfare, who 
showed no resource in meeting novel difficulties, and who 
framed and modified costly and cumbrous plans of campaign 
with a fatal facility. We have in exchange for both of them 
a Captain-General invested with all powers, who may be a 
statesman, and who is certainly a soldier, full of resource and 
energy, specially skilled in making the best use of inadequate 
means, and entirely trusted and loved by all immediate 
subordinates. “Fellows work for Sir Garnet with a will.” 
Whether Sir Garnet Wolseley is a really great man, whose high 
qualities are a little concealed—as is the case with so many Irish- 
men—by athin, superficial coating of vanity (vide his biography), 
or whether he owes much of his success, as his enemies allege, 
to puffery, will be settled by his career at the Cape ; but great 
experts pronounce for the former view, and it is certain that he 
has not been selected for any reason of favouritism. The 
Horse Guards are none so fond of him. He is a thorough 
soldier, that is undisputed; he knows South Africa well, and 
when there, realised the formidable strength of the Zulu army 
as no other General had done; and he has, for his years, 
astonishing experience in out-of-the-way warfare. Above all, 
he goes out unburdened by promises or “ policies” of aggres- 
sion, thoroughly aware that the country and the Government 
want the war finished on any honourable terms, and fully in- 
structed that on this occasion a strong peace, and not a great 
aggrandisement of the Empire, will be reckoned to him as 
success, The change is a very great one, and creditable to a 
Government which, to secure it, must have overborne much 
resistance ; but it must not be exaggerated. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley cannot arrive on the Tugela for a month, and before 
that time, though we think it improbable, the war may have 
assumed even wider proportions. The Zulus have fired the 
grass, and Lord Chelmsford, unable to reach the retreating 
enemy, may have decided on seizing positions for a second 
year’s campaign, or, being at all events an unlucky man, may 
have sustained some new disaster,—such, for example, as the 
destruction of the animals dragging his huge convoys. A feat 
of that kind may not be at all beyond either Zulu cunning 
or Zulu courage. The advancing columns would then be 
stranded like whales left on a shoal by a receding tide, 
and the Home Government would be called on for yet 
further efforts to put them afloat again. Even when 
Sir Garnet Wolseley arrives, the war will not be ended. He is 
no deity, to say to the tribes, “ Peace, be still.” He has no 
power to make peace without Cetewayo’s consent, and unless 
we misread Ministerial speeches, no instructions to consent to 
a mere policy of “‘as you were.” He must, in some degree at 
least, be bound by his predecessor, and must insist on some 
effectual reduction of Cetewayo’s power. It is true, Dr. 
Colenso, who is a passed expert in Zulu matters, thinks 
Cetewayo anxious for peace on quite acceptable terms—the re- 
duction of his army, for example, to a reasonable size, by emanci- 
pating all men above a certain age from the conscription ; but 
after all, Lord Elcho had reason for his very imprudent speech of 
Tuesday. Cetewayo is a savage, bred to consider bloodshed the 
evidence of power, and you can no more reckon on a savage 
once “ raised,” as the Americans say, than you can reckon on a 
leopard that has once struck a human being. Cetewayo may 
want vengeance, for what anybody knows, and be utterly in- 
accessible to reason. In that case, Sir Garnet Wolseley must 
fight on, and though he may fight better than Lord Chelms- 
ford, and even devise some new way of fighting more effective 
than marching three miles a day, the campaign may still be 
long, costly, and exhausting. We know Sir Garnet will want 
to end it, and end it even if Cetewayo does not cease to 
reign, and that is a great improvement in the position; but 
he cannot end it without his adversary’s consent, or without 
imposing reasonable terms, Nor can he get rid of the great 





Transvaal difficulty all in a minute, say, by a proclamation Tee 


leasing the people from allegiance. He must call a Parliamen 
and hold conferences, and procure the acceptance of some come 
promise endurable to the nation, as well as to the more rea 
sonable Boers. Even if nothing has happened meanwhile, he 
will have plenty to do, and it is foolish to expect him to do it 
without great exertion, much negotiation, and arrangements 
which will involve great expense. The Government chose to 
give agents whom it condemned three months to work their 
will in, and the country, which blamed, but did not coerce the 
Government, must take the consequences. In spite of the 
tardy repentance at head-quarters, there will be less meat in 
every cottage in England next year in consequence of Sir 
Bartle Frere, 


What a curious narrative the secret history of this Govern. 
ment will be! Sir W. Harcourt was quite right in his acrid little 
outburst on Tuesday. There is no-redson apparent in any of 
the Ministers’ speeches why the Cabinet should not have exe. 
cuted their volte-face three months ago. Sir Michael Hicks. 
Beach may say, and may believe, that Sir Bartle Frere is jn- 
dispensably wanted at Cape Town, and no doubt, if South 
Africa is to be compelled to confederate itself, to be offered, for 
example, as the Quarterly Review advised, the alternatives 
of Confederation or independence, he will be wanted ther 
to protect the Bill which the Secretary for the Colonies says 
he is at once to bring in; but unless some revolutionary step of 
that sort is to be taken, nothing new has occurred in the situa- 
tion. There was just as much need that all power at the seat 
of war should be concentrated in one hand three months ago as 
there is now, and just as much danger that Sir Bartle would 
postpone home affairs to an ambitious foreign policy. Some 
other motive must have influenced the Government, and we 
cannot but believe it to have been of this kind. The Cabinet 
never liked either the Zulu policy or the Zulu war, though 
ready to trust their agent, on whose judgment, be it remem- 
bered, they relied in their Afghan war, until disasters happened. 
When they happened, they could not remove either Sir Bartle 
Frere or Lord Chelmsford, partly because they could not dis- 
credit their Afghan policy, and partly because a powerful party, 
including, it is surmised, the Court, would not hear of the 
proceeding. They resolved, therefore, to give both the High 
Commissioner and the Commander-in-Chief a full chance, and 
it was not till they felt, through the drafts and indents from 
South Africa, the terrible dimensions to which the war was 
growing, that they reconsidered the decision. Those dimen- 
sions, however, seriously alarmed them. They might, 
even if victorious, have to go to the country with an 
appalling bill, for which there was nothing appreciable to 
show. The English elector would sanction any expenditure 
in a European war, or even for a striking expedition, but mil- 
lions spent in a Colonial quarrel, in which, as he thinks, only 
colonists benefit, exasperate and alarm him. Then the chiefs 
of the Army were fretted by the constant demands on their 
small reservoir of power, by the recurrent losses of good officers, 
by the condition of some of their regiments, by the resultless 
expenditure of stored-up energy. It is neither their interest 
nor their pleasure to use up their machinery without return. 
Statesmen and soldiers alike found the whole affair too costly 
and too irritating, and resolved that it should be brought to 
a close; and as Lord Chelmsford could not and Sir Bartle 
Frere would not bring it to a close, resolved to supersede both. 
Smaller reasons, some obstinate despatch from Sir Bartle, some 
new demand for troops from Lord Chelmsford, may have 
quickened the decision, but it was taken on general grounds. 
As usual, when the knot of responsible men who govern are 
fairly roused, all opposition was overcome, and the change was 
made, though made on condition that it should be as honorific 
to the superseded agents as the nature of the case admitted. 
That is, as we believe, the true history of the affair, but for 
twenty years to come there will be no means of proving the 
accuracy of any step in the narrative. All that is certain is 
that, whereas three months ago, Sir Bartle Frere, though cen- 
sured; was retained in full charge of South-African policy, and 
Lord Chelmsford was fiercely defended, Sir Bartle is now deprived 
of his control of the policy, and relegated to the Cape Colony, and 
Lord Chelmsford becomes an ordinary General of Division. Both 
are complimented. Neither, it is officially declared, is super- 
seded. Only the charge of directing the war and carrying out 
the policy is confided to Sir Garnet Wolseley, whose ideas, it 
is admitted, will be those of the Government,—that is, will be 
the precise reverse of those entertained by his predecessors. 
That is all that has been done, but that is so much, that the pre- 
sent danger is lest the British public should think it everything. 
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THE PROSPECT OF A DISSOLUTION. 


HREWD Conservative Members will tell you with one 
S yoice that nothing is less probable than a Dissolution in 
the autumn,—and as shrewd Conservative Members will cer- 
tainly have some right to feel aggrieved if there is any needless 
trifling with their feelings on this very tender subject, the 
natural inference is that, for the present at least, the 
Government have at least come to no decision to dissolve 
this year, and are still talking in sympathy with the excellent 
worldly maxim, “ Never do to-day what yon can manage to 

at off till to-morrow.” Nevertheless, we venture to hold to our 
opinion that what the Government have not yet determined to 
do, and what, probably, many members of it, so far as they 
consider the subject at all, sincerely believe that they will not do, 
will yet be done, and done for reasons too urgent to be over- 
ruled by the natural love of procrastination in politicians of 
all shades, in relation to all disagreeable operations,—and the 
overweening passion for it of which Conservatives, as such, 
may naturally make their boast. In all probability, the matter 
has not as yet been under the official consideration of 
the Government at all. There is no advantage—in- 
deed, great disadvantage—in deciding on the expediency of an 
action before the conditions for deciding it are fully known ; 
and clearly, this is just one of those actions of which it is 
impossible to know the conditions fully till the time is ripe. 
Before judging of the expediency of a Dissolution, you must 
have the fullest means at your disposal for knowing, 
first, what the immediate attitude of the public feeling 
is; and next, whether any feasible delay is likely to 
improve the attitude of the public feeling, or to promdte a 
change for the worse. Now, the conditions for solving either 
of these problems cannot possibly be ripe till Parliament is 
prorogued, till it is known what the aspect of public affairs then 
is, and what the effect of another autumn and winter’s delay on 
that aspect is likely to be. Itis at least wise in the Government 
to put off till to-morrow a decision which not only need not 
be taken to-day, but could not be taken to-day with as much 
confidence as if it were put off till to-morrow. None the less 
we are now in a very fair position for forecasting with some 
approach to confidence what the decision, when it comes, is 
likely to be. 

Of course the great consideration of all, as regards the 
political content or discontent of the Constituencies, is the 
money question. Will the Constituencies be in a more amiable 
frame of mind with the Government in relation to finance 
and trade in October, 1879, or in April, 1880,—for beyond 
April, 1880, it will be hardly possible to delay the Disso- 
lution? Will they be more in charity with the Govern- 
ment when the various little bills;—and especially the 
South-African bill,—are sent in, or while they have 
still reason to hope that rumour exaggerates the probable 
draught on the voters’ purse? We should have thought there 
could be no doubt about the matter. The next Budget must 
confessedly be a day of reckoning for cowardly delays, 
Even if there had been no rapid accumulation of burdens 
in South Africa, Sir Stafford Northcote’s arrangements 
this year would clearly have made next year unplea- 
sant. With these rapid accumulations, the day of reckon- 
ing must be a very unpleasant one indeed. Let Sir 
Garnet Wolseley do his very best,—let him succeed as 
well as the most sanguine expectations could venture to sug- 
gest,—and there must still be a melancholy balance of 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000 over and above the preposterously 
small allowance which Sir Stafford Northcote made for 
this South-African war in his Budget speech. Indeed, 
if the total cost of it does not exceed that of the Abys- 
sinia war,—does not exceed £9,000,000 in all,—Sir Garnet 
Wolseley will effect wonders. Moreover, unless the bill be 
very much larger than this, there will be no credit account of 
glory and conquest to set off against this unpleasant deficit. 
If peace is made soon, and on easy terms, there will still be a 
long bill, and little but a record of disaster. If a more 
showy peace is conquered, at the point of the sword, 
the record of disaster may be wiped out by success, but the 
cost will be frightfully enhanced. We hold, then, that this 
consideration alone is surely decisive. To go to the nation 
with a Budget as much worse than last year’s, as last year’s 
was worse than the first year’s Budget of the present Govern- 
ment, would not be a wise proceeding. Clearly it would be 
far better to go to the nation before the bills come in, while 
it is still possible to disbelieve in fresh taxes and to forget 
fresh debts. And so far as questions of commercial fears or hopes 





enter into the matter, the result would probably be the same. 
If there be any recovery showing itself before next spring, it 
can now hardly be sufficient to balance the effect of a new 
winter of low wages, exhausted savings, and diminished pro- 
duction. But the best authorities seem to anticipate no tan- 
gible beginning of recovery before the spring, possibly even a 
continuous decline. And in that case assuredly an appeal to 
the country in the spring of 1880 will produce even more 
melancholy results than an appeal in the present autumn. 

That is the main consideration, but there are others 
sufficiently serious. A Government which has sown good 
seed may well be glad to wait till there is at least 
a foretaste of the harvest, but a Government which 
has sown nothing but empty threats does not particularly 
care to wait till the crop of disappointments and mis- 
understandings is beginning to ripen. The supposed strong 
point of this Government has been its foreign policy. But 
what has it to hope for by delay in relation to foreign affairs ? 
Whatever has been gained in Afghanistan, is most con- 
spicuous now. By waiting, the Government will only bring to 
light the great cost of what they have gained,—the great 
cares and sacrifices it involves,—but not any new glory, or any 
new profit. What is to be waited for in relation to Turkey ? 
Only further discomfiture, and a fuller explosion of unfounded 
hopes. In Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, Greece? Nothing 
but the unpopularity England has earned by espousing 
the cause of Turkey against them. What shall we 
hope in Egypt? More mortification and bitterer dis- 
appointment, when the coupons on the bonds are not paid, 
and the snubs to the English Government are renewed. 
What shall we hope for from France? Apparently, nothing 
but new reproaches on our failure to back the French 
Ministry up as well in Egypt as in Greece. So far 
as we can see, the Government will do well to make the 
most it can, as soon as it can, of the peace extorted from 
Afghanistan, for that is the only point on the horizon which 
Englishmen can be induced to think a bright one, and that 
will not seem bright long. 

Now, as to home affairs, what can be less remunera- 
tive than waiting? Will the tenant-farmers, so often 
mocked by hope deferred, recover their loyalty to the 
Government during the winter, in anticipation of some 
more satisfactory Tenant-Right Bill, or some better County- 
Government Bill? Will the Irish, as they test the 
mettle of their Volunteers, become more disposed to throw up 
their caps for Mr. Lowther and a Government which turns 
the cold shoulder to the demands of their Bishops and 
priests? Will the Dissenters soften, as they think of the 
repudiated Burials Bill? Will the Churchmen rally to 
the authors of the Public Worship Act? Where is 
there a gleam of gratitude or of hope which would 
grow, and not rather fade, by longer waiting? So far as we 
can see, while financial considerations plead loudly and per- 
tinaciously for an early Dissolution, there is not a political 
promise in the past, nor a seed cast into the ground, from 
which the Government could hope any good result, if they 
waited till the spring. Whatever, therefore, the present in- 
tention may be, we suspect that as Parliament draws towards 
its separation for the long vacation, the expectation of a 
Dissolution will grow more and more definite in the breasts of 
those who have the power to translate their judgment into 
deeds. 





THE PEACE WITH AFGHANISTAN. 


HE terms of Peace with Afghanistan have at last reached 
London, but they will not modify the judgment pro- 
voked by the rumoured arrangements. The Peace is a botched- 
up affair, bringing Great Britain nothing but some new anil 
heavy responsibilities, The sum and substance of it is that 
Afghanistan becomes one of the vassal States of India, differ- 
ing from others principally in this,—that whereas they pay 
tribute to the Indian Treasury, the Indian Treasury pays 
tribute to Cabul, in the shape of a grant of £60,000 a year, 
the interest, at four per cent., upon £1,500,000. For the rest, 
Yakoob Khan has assented to terms which undoubtedly reduce 
him to dependence. He has ceded to us all the gates of his 
country to the South. That is to say, he has allowed 
us to take the Khyber and Michnee Passes, which am 
not his, and has permitted us to regulate the independence» 
of the tribes, Afreedees and Momunds, to which they have from 
time immemorial belonged. He has also “assigned” to us 
the Kurum Valley—that is, the Peiwar Pass—by which Nadir 
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Shah entered -India, and on which a British garrison, when 
once stationed, will be only fifty miles from the Afghan 
capital, and can swoop upon it at any convenient moment. 
The revenue of the Valley is to be paid to the Afghan 
Ameer, but the administration will be as exclusively 
British as it was in the “ Assigned Districts” of Berar. 
He also assigns to us the valleys of Pisheen and 
Sibi, which communicate with the Bolan Pass, and from 
which Candahar will be permanently commanded. In other 
words, more easily understood by those unfamiliar with Indian 
geography, Yakoob Khan allows us free entrance to his 
dominions by three routes,—one giving access to Jellalabad, 
another to Cabul itself, and a third to Candahar, and to the 
great route across the Helmund to Herat. Not only is he not to 
molest us in our possession of any of these routes, but he is 
not even to tax us, his right of levying duties upon imports 
and traders arriving from the south being totally and per- 
manently surrendered. No Douranee Prince, having made 
those cessions, can maintain his independence, if the Indian 
Viceroy chooses to take it away ; and Yakoob Khan obviously is 
not going, just at present, to make the effort. By Article IV. he 
admits a Resident into his very capital, who is to be accompanied 
by a fitting escort, who will, from the necessity of the case, and 
in conformity with Indian precedent, be assigned some quarter 
which he will rule according to British law, and who will, 
under Article III., direct the entire foreign policy of the 
Afghan Monarchy towards all its neighbours, whether Euro- 
pean or Asiatic. The dependence is theoretically complete, 
and as we pointed out last week, the British control is certain 
to extend to every detail of administration, for if we are to 
control the foreign policy of Cabul, we must maintain a 
continuous dynasty there; and if we maintain it, we must 
prevent it from becoming too hateful in the eyes of its 
own subjects. We must, for our own sake, protect the 
people against too much pillage, and for the sake of votes in 
Parliament prevent Yakoob from killing too many people out 
of pure caprice. In fact, we must, in the last resort, govern 
Afghanistan, whether we like it or not, and that country is 
reduced in reality, and in the eyes of the world, into a vassal 
State. 

If that result approves itself to the British public, we have 
nothing to say, or rather it is of no use saying the only thing 
we could say,—namely, that we have no more right to ter- 
minate the independence of Afghanistan in this way than to 
terminate the independence of Switzerland; but we do 
trust that the public will understand what the result means. 
It means that the frontier of India has been pushed 500 miles 
nearer to the Caspian, and within 150 miles of the new 
boundary of China; that it has been brought into direct 
contact with Bokhara, and that it marches for nearly 200 
miles with that of Persia. The ancient barrier of the Suleiman 
has ceased to exist, and the new frontier, so far from being 
* scientific,” is absolutely unknown alike to Afghan officials 
and to German geographers. There does not live the man who 
could say, within 10,000 square miles, what the Douranee Empire 
really is, or at what point throughout its vast circumference 
it begins and ends, Yet throughout that enormous territory 
and along that endless boundary, we—these thirty millions of 
befooled taxpayers, in these two Islands—are responsible for 
all Foreign Affairs. If a rascally Afghan collector in Herat 
tortures Persian wool-dealers, in police-courts where we have 
about as much control as in Timbuctoo, the Court of Teheran 
has right of remonstrance with Lord Salisbury, and 
Malcolm Khan may threaten reprisals on British Parsees 
in Bushire. If a clan leader defeated in Kuldja flies 
into Badakshan, the Marquis Tseng may ask for his ex- 
tradition, and may threaten, if it is refused, to stop 
the exportation of tea. If the Governor of Balkh squeezes 
Russian traders passing through with goods for Jellalabad, as 
he would be certain to do, Count Schouvaloff must deliver a 
stiff demand for redress in Downing Street, with the remark 
that British subjects trade in safety at Novogorod. None of 
these complainants are bound to weary themselves with in- 
effectual applications to Yakoob Khan. We have in the most 
public manner, by solemn Treaty in the face of the whole world, 
assumed the responsibility for the foreign affairs of Afghanistan, 
and cannot refuse the consequent liabilities, any more than we 
could have refused, before its cession to Greece, to be respon- 
sible for the Septinsular Republic. Indeed, we are not sure 
that, in justice, our responsibility ought not to go farther, and 
we to protect all Afghans in Persia, China, or Russia, as we 
do now protect, even to the extent of using force, all Indian 
Mahommedans making pilgrimage to Mecca. That certainly 





would be a pleasant addition to the duties of ¢ i 
Office. Protecting Levantines is troublesome pooh Foreign 
Palmerston knew, but protecting Afghans, the ‘boldest and most 
adventurous of wanderers, in all the cities of Northem As 
would, if we once attempted it, overburden even British 
diplomacy. Of course we shall not attempt it, ‘but 
we must discharge our liabilities to foreign nations, wall to 
them we are avowedly responsible for all that happens to 
foreigners in Afghanistan, as well as for every boundary dig. 
pute which a proud, semi-barbarous Court, elated with the 
irresistible strength behind it, may choose to raise in 
corner of half-unknown dominions. That is the first cong 
quence of what the Telegraph would call this “ magnificent 
Peace, extorted by our conquering hosts from the ruler of 
Cabul. 

The second is like unto it. We have madea peace with 
Yakoob Khan which is ridiculous, unless Yakoob Khan rei 
in Afghanistan, and consequently we must enable him to reign 
there. This is no theoretic or far-away necessity, ‘but is 
already upon us in the most unmistakable form. If we retire 
from Candahar, Ayoub Khan, of Herat, Yakoob’s brother and 
most formidable competitor, will, it is telegraphed, seize the 
city for himself, and the Treaty, gud Candahar, and Pisheen, 
and that side of Afghanistan generally, becomes waste-paper, 
as the new ruler will not be “advised” by the Resident at 
Cabul. Consequently, we can only surrender Candahar 
to Yakoob Khan, and as he is not ready to take it, 
and could not keep it if he had got it, till his army 
is re-formed, we must keep it for him. That is to say, We 
must keep a war garrison in Candahar for an indefinite time, 
at our own expense, in life, if not in money also, for the benefit 
of Yakoob Khan; must, in fact, go on being at -war in 
Afghanistan, for the sake of peace with Cabul. Is not thata 
delightful result of success? It is just one instance of a pro- 
cess which, if Yakoob Khan turns out to be weak, may have 
to be repeated all over Afghanistan. It is not only perfectly 
possible, but it is very likely that we may, as the first-fruits 
of peace, have to march upon Cabul to seat Yakoob Khan on 
his throne, and leave 5,000 men for a year or so as a guarantee 
that he shall not have to fly before some Pretender, whose 
first claim to reign will be that he will not admit a 
British Resident, but will treat the Treaty of Gundamuk as 
waste-paper. It is nonsense to say we can abandon Yakoob 
Khan and still reap all the fruits of the Treaty. We must 
either enable him to enforce it, or allow it to be cancelled— 
that is, must either guarantee him against rebellion, or allow 
that the Treaty is an absurdity ; that we attempted too much, 
and that rebel Afghans must make any arrangement with 
Russia, or Persia, or China that they choose. 

And the third consequence is worse than all. Unless we 
are gravely mistaken—and we heartily hope we may prove to 
be mistaken—this Treaty compels us to slaughter down 
several Hill clans, for the terrible offence of having believed 
that the word of the Indian Viceroy would be kept. It is, we 
believe, undisputed that the clans which claim the Khyber 
Pass asked and received from us £12,000 for our free pas- 
sage, under an understanding that we should chastise Shere 
Ali and then return. We have now confiscated the Khyber 
Pass, which no more belongs to the Ameer than to Presi- 
dent Grévy, and are going to stop there in perpetuity. 
The clans who have been deceived, who are fanatically 
proud of their ancient wardship of the Passes, and who 
will be deprived of their only cash revenue, the tolls paid 
by the traders as black-mail, will be certain to resist the new 
arrangements, and must be, and will be, shot down till they 
consent to be quiet. We have no particular objection to their 
being shot. They are plunderers, interrupting the commence 
of the world, and after fair notice are liable, in the general 
interest of humanity, to be forcibly reduced to order; 
but to shoot them because we have broken faith with 
them is intolerable, and will, we fear, seem intoler- 
able to the Afreedees in our own ranks, Even if 
this statement is inaccurate—and part of it rests on the 
authority of Mr. Scott, the surveyor of the Hills, who writes 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for May—we shall still have to bridle 
not only these tribes, but all the tribes along the three routes, 
with all their allies, including, sooner or later, the whole popu- 
lation of the Hills. There is no way out of that necessity, if 
we are to render the Passes as safe as they are required to be, 
by our new commercial arrangements, by our own honour, 
which will not allow of brigandage on our own soil, and by 
the necessity for maintaining that line of telegraph which 18 
to be immediately extended from Lahore to the Residency of 
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Cabal, and which, we venture to predict, within two years will 
have cost a life a yard. ary 
And all this weight of responsibility is undertaken for 
what? In order that Afghanistan may be as much under 
control as two years ago, the Czar, through Baron 
Jomini, formally hoped and proposed that it should become. 
Go far from humiliating Russia, we have carried out the pre- 
cise plan which, whether in frankness or in dissimulation, Czar 
Alexander proposed to Lord Derby. 





COMMUNISM IN CALIFORNIA. 


ESPECTABLE Awmericans are amazed and alarmed at the 
new Constitution adopted by California, and if we may 

‘ from the imperfect accounts which have as yet reached 
this country, they have reason for apprehension. The Labour 
, as it is called, has at last mastered one State, and has 
avowed its hostility to capital, and especially to capital in the 
hands of Corporations. Its leader, an Irishman named Kearney, 
recently stumped the Northern States, calling upon all labourers 
to unite in securing certain objects which, when reduced to 
political English, appeared to be the establishment of a mini- 
mum rate of wages, the passing of an eight-hours law, the 
severe taxation of public bonds, and the passing of restrictive 
Acts against all manner of Corporations. Mr. Kearney pos- 
sesses, when moved by pity for the labourer or when describ- 
ing his wrongs, a rough and not unattractive eloquence ; 
bat he relies principally upon abuse, and upon wild, semi- 
ical, semi-nonsensical outbursts, which to Englishmen 
suggest either dishonesty or a craze. He did not appear to 
make much impression in the North, though we noticed at the 
time, and notice this week again, that the authorities of New 
York took precautions against the “ Kearney Meetings ” which 
are very unusual, indeed unknown, in the States. The meet- 
ings were very carefully watched by the police, as if those 
raling the City expected some revolutionary action which was 
never taken. At all events, Mr. Kearney went back to Cali- 
fornia disappointed, and there organised his party until he 
had attracted voters enough to carry a new Constitution. 
The townspeople in California hate the Chinese with a feeling 
compounded of moral dislike, of Anglo-Saxon scorn for all 
who are not white, and of the sentiment of Unionist workmen 
for those who underbid them. Mr. Kearney therefore promised 
toexpel the Chinese, and at once secured the affection of the City 
artisans. He next, with an adroitness which indicates some 
skill in managing men, appealed to the small freeholders, to their 
desire for cheap railway transit, their hatred of the capitalists, 
who lend them money at what they think usurious rates, 
and—let this be noted—their horror of the plundering 
“Rings.” He proposed that as, under the Constitution of the 
Union the Chinese could not be expelled, they being protected 
by Treaty, they should be excluded from citizenship, should be 
forbidden to own real property, should be interdicted from em- 
ployment on public works—except when under penal sentence 
—and should be expressly debarred from taking service with 
Corporations, any corporation employing them losing its 
charter. Next, he proposed that all property held by Corpora- 
tions or foreigners should be subject’ to special disabilities. 
No corporation can hold a freehold other than its own pre- 
mises—a direct and savage blow at mining companies, house- 
owning companies, and companies speculating in land—or a 
lease extending over a longer period than five years. More- 
over, all Companies whatever, even those which, like railroads, 
wharfage companies, and telegraph and carrying companies, 
directly serve the public, are to pay double the taxes paid by 
individuals,—that is to say, they are to be taxed upon their 
whole earnings, and then their individual shareholders are to 
be taxed again upon their share of dividends. Moreover, if 
the Corporation owns Railroads, its management of its business 
Is placed under a Commission directly elected by the people, 
and intended to secure cheap carriage. At the same time, the 
individual capitalist does not escape. He is not only taxed 
upon his property, as Jacob Astor is, for example, in New York, 
a property valuation being the basis of taxation for State purposes, 
but is also to be taxed upon his income, as, till the pressure be- 
came unbearable, Jacob Astor was, for Federal purposes, in the 
two or three years following the war. Both taxes moreover, 
the property tax which has always been reserved to the State, 
and the Income-tax, hitherto levied only for Federal purposes, 
and indeed only for war, are in California to swell the State 
Treasury, which the Labour Party, having a majority, will 
completely control. Foreigners, again, holding property in the 
State are to be compelled to sell it when they leave—a relic 
probably of Mr. Kearney’s early teaching about the sins 





of absentees; and finally, by a provision so astounding 
that we can hardly believe the reporters, the directors of all 
corporations are declared jointly and severally liable for 
all money embezzled or stolen by the officers of their corpo- 
rations. If this clause is correctly described, and we suspect 
it is, it is the most wonderful instance of contempt for ele- 
mentary justice recorded in democratic legislation. John Smith 
is, in fact, solely because he is a director, to be fined for the 
offence of being robbed by his own servants. His cook has 
stolen his meat, and he, as well as the cook, are sent to prison. 
This new Constitution will, moreover, be worked by a Governor 
and officials and a Legislature all of whom will have been 
appointed by the Labour Party, which carried it, and which is 
now dominant at the polls. 

We do not believe it will ever come into working order. 
One-half at least of the provisions we have enumerated are 
opposed to the Constitution of the United States. The laws 
against the Chinese are contrary to the Treaty under which 
Americans live and trade in China, as well as to the “ race, 
creed, or colour” amendment in the Constitution ; while the 
taxation laws are opposed to the first principle of that doeu- 
ment, that taxation must be equal. We believe the Supreme 
Court will annul all these provisions, or send the whole document 
back to the people for revision. The wealthy classes in 
America, moreover, when excited, have ways of holding their 
own. The recollection of the Vigilance Committee is not dead, 
and the small proprietors will very soon perceive that while 
the taxation will strike them, the city mobs will distribute the 
produce of their labour. But that such a Constitution should 
have been passed by an American State is a most noteworthy 
and unwelcome phenomenon. The anti-Chinese laws, except 
for the indication they afford of cruel race-prejudice, do not 
prove Communism. Very sound communities have feared to 
admit the unlimited immigration of Pagan labourers, and a 
refusal to receive any more, after fair notice and a revision of 
the Treaty, would not, however inexpedient, be inconsistent 
with national justice. But the meaning of the Constitution, 
as explained and accentuated in the speeches of Mr. Kearney 
and his followers, is that the capitalist is an enemy ; that it is 
wrong to save money; wrong to unite with others in great 
undertakings; wrong to earn large profit by skilful com- 
binations of labour, Any one not earning wages ought 
to be fined for owning property, and if combined with 
others in that ownership, ought to be doubly fined. 
It will be noted that there is no trace of a law of 
maximum in Mr. Kearney’s Constitution, no evidence of the 
idea, often maintained by perfectly honest men, that where 
there is evident superfluity, and an extra demand on the com- 
munity for protection, the person so circumstanced should pay 
an extra rate. That principle, carefully regulated, is not un- 
fair, and is acknowledged by our own community, in imposing 
an income-tax with exemptions for all below a certain 
standard. Still less is there any idea of making the State sole 
employer, and so transferring all power—even the power of 
capital—to agencies controlled by the body of the people. 
That idea, quite unworkable, but very seducing, is 
far beyond the intellectual capacity of Californian mobs. 
They are actuated, to judge from their vote, not by dreams 
of Utopia, but by an envious, democratic dislike of the 
rich, a resolution that those who enjoy shall pay, and those 
who labour shall not, whatever the consequences, or whatever 
the claims of justice. That is a very dangerous spirit, and 
one which we deeply regret to see prevail in an English- 
speaking community, even for a limited time. Its direct logical 
conclusion is that the Moral Law is not binding upon the com- 
munity, that while an individual may not steal, a majority 
may. To tax a corporation specially, except as a condition of 
allowing it to become a corporation, while leaving a mere 
partnership untaxed, or less taxed, is theft, or rather spoliation 
—as undisguised as the demand of a Pasha for a Greek’s money 
because the Greek has evidently made much—and it can have 
only one of two economic effects. Either corporations will 
not be formed, in which case civilisation will be deprived 
of half its productive strength, and many enterprises, such 
as the building of railways, cancls, or harbours, will 
be impossible, or the Corporations in self-defence will 
be driven to rob the public. The latter will probably be 
the practical result, unless the withdrawal of foreign capital 
stops enterprise altogether, until the people, impatient of uni- 
versal dearness, once more revert to the old and sound con- 
clusion that the Moral Law is made for everybody, and not for 
the rich alone. Dives was commanded to pity and to give, 


not Lazarus to steal. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


JE can understand the Voluntaryists,—the Radicals who 
have made up their minds that all Church endowments 
by the State are infractions of the principle of justice, and 
bribes to the worldly to embrace, not religious truth, but reli- 
gious fashion. But we cannot understand those who, not 
being, so far as we know, Voluntaryists in principle,—often, 
indeed, the reverse of Voluntaryists,—are so saturated either 
with dread of Roman Catholicism, or with jealousy of it, 
that they would deny the Roman Catholics of Ireland the 
chance of a good University suitable to their principles and 
creed, only because Englishmen have made up their minds to 
open their national Universities equally to men of all creeds, 
and to permit no longer the appropriation of national 
endowments to Colleges dominated by sectarian aims. The 
real question surely for all who are not absolutely convinced 
of the political injustice everywhere and always of giving 
State aid to any form of religion, is this,—what kind of Uni- 
versity (if any) would a given country really make use of, and 
is that kind of University one which the State can render sub- 
servient to the welfare and highest culture of the people? 
Putting convinced Voluntaryists out of the question, these 
seem to us the two pertinent questions which statesmen 
ought to put in relation to Ireland,—and surely, as Mr. 
Lowe so forcibly urged on Wednesday week, the answer to 
the first of them at least, is not dubious. The Catho- 
lics of Ireland will never, in our time, take kindly to 
secular University teaching. Every effort has been made 
to get Irish Catholics to send their sons to Trinity College, 
Dublin, but they respond as coldly as ever to the call. 
Every effort has been made to get the Irish Catholics to send 
their sons to the Colleges of the Queen’s University, but they 
respond very frigidly to that call also. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Irish Catholics are convinced by their Bishops and priests, 
that there is the greatest possible danger in sanctioning the 
divorce between theology and secular learning at the most 
critical period of a young man’seducation. As a matter of fact, 
very many of them would rather not send their sons to College 
at all, than send them to Trinity College, Dublin, or the Queen’s 
Colleges in Belfast, Cork, and Galway. The next question to 
ask then is whether, if this be so, the Irish Catholics can be 
put on an equal footing as regards University opportunities 
with Irish Protestants, without concessions fatal to the very 
usefulness of all University teaching, without lending a sanction 
to sectarian prejudices,—such as, for example, Roman Catholic 
restrictions on science and on history,—which would imply 
a failure in that loyalty to impartial inquiry, and to the strict 
principles of historical evidence, without which science and 
history are nothing but natural theology and apologetics in 
disguise? If this question could not be answered in the 
affirmative, we, at least, would never say another word in 
favour of giving State aid to Colleges suitable to the Roman 
“Oatholics of Ireland. But what we claim is, that a Bill 
founded on the principle of the O’Conor Don's, which 
would give the nominees of the State the most abso- 
lute control of all the purposes to which the endowment 
should be devoted, and which would make the amount of it 
paid as results-fees, dependent entirely on the thoroughness 
of the secular teaching, as tested by judges external to the 
Roman Catholic Church, could not possibly be perverted intoa 
Bill for endorsing inadequate learning, on the ground that it 
was dominated by a Roman Catholic spirit. At all events, if 
there be any fear of such a result, let those who dread it 
point out the blot, and take the most stringent precautions 
against it, to which we, at least, will give our hearty support. 
But let them not, for fear of a possible—we believe, a hardly 
possible—perversion of the proposed measure, refuse their aid 
to a design the very essence and intention of which is to pour 
into the minds of the ablest and the most learned of the Irish 
Roman Catholics, the principles of true culture, true science 
and true historical investigation. 

For what do such politicians as Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, 
for instance, suppose that a genuine University education,— 
which we take for granted that the O’Conor Don’s Bill, if 
properly guarded, may be made to confer on Irish Catholics,— 
would do for the Irish Catholics? Do they suppose that it 
will so sharpen the edge of Roman Catholic intellect as to 
render it more dangerous than ever to Protestant institutions ? 
Well, if they think that, they are hardly as sincere in their 
own Protestantism as we could wish them to be. If the real 
effect of true culture,—culture founded on scientific and his- 


power to secure,—be simply and solely to stren 

of Roman Catholic faith 4 the korea of thoes win aaa 
it, then Roman Catholicism has a clear right to its tela 
No one who is not a Roman Catholic, however. 4. 
seriously think so. The revival of learning was one of the 
greatest blows which medizval Catholicism ever received D 
can any one doubt that even in our own time the differenss 
between the type of Roman Catholicism appropriate to aaa 
high University culture, and the type of Roman Catholicism 
appropriate to an intelligent peasantry, or the devout women 
even of much higher classes than the peasantry, is very differ. 
ent indeed, and that the former is far more sensitive to the 
widening influence of scientific and historical ideas than the latter 
We do not say, and do not think, that the effect of thorough 
University training would be, in any large number of cases, to 
wean those who receive it from the Church of their fathers, 
Experience shows that there are almost as many ways of modify. 
ing a faith, while holding fast to it, as there are of changi 
it for another faith. What we do believe is that true Univer. 
sity culture would compel the Irish Roman Catholics to hold 
their faith in a new way,—with implicit and explicit refer. 
ence to a large class of facts which would otherwise have had 
no meaning for them,—with reserves sanctioned, indeed, 
their best theologians, but not even intelligible to the popular 
Roman Catholicism of their day,—in a word, to hold it ina 
shape in which it would be commensurable at least with that 
of their non-Catholic fellow-citizens, intelligible to the latter, and 
capable even of helping Catholics to understand the faith of their 
non-Catholic fellow-citizens, and of entering into the doubts and 
difficulties of non-Catholics, if, as may be sometimes the case, 
these non-Catholics should have no proper faith to understand, 
This is, we say, what true University culture will do for Roman 
Catholics ;—if it does not soften away the hard kernel of their 
ecclesiastical authority, it will at least help them to insist on 
the limits to that authority, to enforce the observance of these 
limits, to maintain their freedom of speculation up to a very 
high point, and to understand with full charity, not to say 
sympathy, the inability of many others to bow to that authority, 
even within its legitimate sphere. Now, is the securing of 
this great end,—and it can be secured,—really a light matter? 
Is it nothing to give to the Irish Roman Catholics, leaders, who, 
however little they may agree with Protestants, can at least find 
plenty of common ground with Protestants,—can recognise the 
full significance of scientific ideas, on which the Church as yet 
frowns,—can appreciate the verdict of history on controversies 
and events of which the Church’s version has hitherto been 
preposterously onesided ? We say that Protestants who do not 
see the value of giving the Roman Catholics such a culture as 
this, are not really loyal to the principles of true culture, science, 
and history. The difference between Roman Catholics who 
know where science really begins and faith ends, and Roman 
Catholics who know nothing but their faith,—the difference, 
again, between Roman Catholics who know what historians 
mean by evidence, and those who know only what ecclesiastics 
mean by the authority of pious traditions,—is the full differ- 
ence between faith working in the light of knowledge, and faith 
working under no intellectual checks at all. If the 
difference be insignificant, all culture is valueless. If 
it is not a great feat to have penetrated faith everywhere 
with the fixed air of culture, science, and history, the air of 
the purest culture, science, and history cannot be wholesome 
air to breathe. 

Of course, Roman Catholics with full knowledge are, in some 
sense, more powerful than Roman Catholics without it ; but so 
far as they are so, they are more powerful only for safer objects. 
And they are not more powerful, they are vastly less powerful, 
for those purposes which we fear most when they are vehemently 
pursued by the administrators of a great popular religion. They 
are less powerful for the purpose of stimulating a dangerous 
bigotry, for the purpose of enforcing a cruel exclusiveness, 
for the purpose of defeating a genuinely intellectual investi- 
gation, for the purpose of mutilating a true national life. 
Cultivated Roman Catholics are stronger to influence the 
minds of cultivated Protestants and cultivated sceptics than 
ignorant Roman Catholics. But they are weaker for all that 
is most to be dreaded from their Church, weaker for the pur- 
pose of hounding on an ignorant fanaticism, for fortifying a 
popular superstition, for fanning the jealousies of race, for inflam- 
ing the prejudices of class. This is why we desire to see a popular 
University,—a University popular with the main body of the 
Irish nation,—founded in Ireland, and why we claim the sym- 
pathy of all Liberals who are not by principle Voluntaryist, for 





torical fact, which is what we maintain that we now have the 


the great end we have in view. 
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the elder brother in the parable, who was indignant at the 
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‘HE UNITED PRESBYTERIANS AND THE WEST- 
MINSTER CONFESSION. 
E United Presbyterians would evidently be still more 
united than they at present are, if their minds had been 
formed solely by the Westminster Confession of Faith, instead 
of also by the very large number of principles just now at work 
jn the universe of God which are not in as close accordance 
with the Westminster Confession as the old divines who drew up 
that Confession would have made them, if they could but have 
had the ordering of the course of Providence since their day. : It 
js very curious to read the speeches of the United Presbyterian 
ministers on the case of Mr. Macrae, who holds that those 
who are not saved when death overtakes them, will either 
be destroyed, instead of living to suffer eternally,—death being, in 
his view, the natural end of sin,—or if they are not so destroyed, 
will, sooner or later, be all saved, by the victory of God over sin. 
Mr. Macrae is very clear that the teaching as to the natural 
jmmortality of human beings is not according to Scripture, 
though we should, for our own parts, have thought that our 
Lord did mean specifically and positively to teach, if not their 
natural, at least their actual immortality, when he stated, after 
quoting God's description of himself as the God “of Abraham, 
and of Isaac, and of Jacob,” and asserting that God “ is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living,” “ for all live unto him.” But 
Mr. Macrae is still clearer, and clearer on better grounds, that the 
doctrine of the eternal existence of the sinful in their sins is no 
part of revelation, and that not a word in the Bible can be 
quoted which can reasonably be supposed to signify that this 
is the express teaching of Divine authority. And thus Mr. 
Macrae, combining this with his previous assertion that 
Scripture nowhere treats man as intrinsically immortal, comes 
to the conclusion we have indicated—that either the evil will die 
out, as the consequence of their evil, or will be saved by the 
eventual triumph of supernatural love. 

It is with this heresy that the special Committee appointed, 
“with Presbyterial powers,” by the recent Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church met last week to deal. And the issue was 
that, though sentence of suspension was, we believe, unanim- 
ously pronounced, or at all events pronounced nem. con., on 
Mr. Macrae, no speaker appeared to be at all happy in his mind 
on the matter, or cheerfully confident that the Westminster 
Confession really represents the Divine Mind on the subject of 
fature punishments, except Dr. Hutton, of Paisley, who seems 
to be one of the few surviving theologians whose mind has 
been much more profoundly influenced by what are called 
the “Subordinate Standards” of the Westminster Divines, 
than it has by either the spirit of Scripture, or the 
various movements agitating the spiritual teachers of our own 
day. Dr. Hutton, of Paisley, is reported to have spoken as 
follows :—“ By the views of the deserts of sin Mr. Macrae pre- 
sented, they lowered the sense they had from the perusal of 
Scripture of the greatness of the Atonement. They made a little 
salvation out of it, by first making a little condemnation. It 
seemed to him, Scripture laboured to impress upon men the 
malignity of sin. Such views, he maintained, proceeded from a 
false sympathy with the finally wicked. The finally wicked would 

not be followed by a tear or a pang to their place. That was a 
healthy sentiment.” We should ourselves have said that if Dr. 
Hutton be right, Scripture would have succeeded not only in 
mpressing upon men the malignity of sin, but still better in 
impressing upon them the malignity of virtue. If it is “a 
healthy sentiment,” to reflect on the unspeakable sinfulness, 
and consequently the unspeakable suffering, of the “finally 
wicked” without “a tear or a pang,” there must surely have 
been something not altogether “healthy ” in the purpose of divine 
redemption itself. If it be no matter of grief at all that 
the “finally wicked” are to continue in their hatred of God and 
the suffering it causes, surely there must have been something, 
say, at least of hypersensitiveness in the yearning of our 
Lord after the salvation of the provisionally wicked. His say- 
ing, “the son of man is not come to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance,” “they that be whole need not the 
physician, but they that be sick,”—again, his saying that the 
angels rejoice more “over one sinner that repenteth than over the 
ninety-and-nine just persons who need norepentance,” must have 
proceeded from a morbid state of mind, for how are they consistent 
with what Dr. Hutton conceives to be the predominant intention 
of Scripture, “ to impress upon us the malignity of sin?” As far 
a8 we can see, Dr. Hutton, of Paisley, is inclined to agree with 








trouble taken to make the prodigal welcome. True, the pro- 
digal showed that he was not one of the “ finally wicked,” that 
he had only been one of the provisionally wicked. Still, to one pro- 
perly possessed with the idea that the leading object of revelation 
is to lay a new emphasis on the malignity of sin, it would hardly 
have seemed decent to go so much out of the way to kill the 
fatted calf for one who had been far from appreciating this 
malignity adequately, while not even a kid was given, that 
he might make merry with his friends, to the brother who 
had adequately,—not to say even more than adequately,—ap- 
preciated the malignity of his brother’s sin. Perhaps Dr. Hut- 
ton will say that it is the malignity of our own sins, not 
those of our brothers, which the Scripture desires to impress 
upon us; and doubtless so it is; but surely, when he regards it 
as a healthy sentiment to repudiate all notion of sending a sigh 
oratear after the “finally wicked,” it is not the malignity 
of his own sins, but of those of his brethren, that he is 
deeply impressed with. Now, we submit that it is very easy 
for us all,—even without the help of Revelation,—to be deeply 
impressed with the malignity of other persons’ sins. 

However, the Committee appointed, “with Presbyterial 
powers,” by the Synod of the United Presbyterian Church, 
was, we are bound to say, by no means as proud of the 
“Subordinate Standards” of the Westminster Confession, as was 
Dr. Hutton, of Paisley. Most of the Committee would have been 
very thankful if only Mr. Macrae would not have assailed those 
“Subordinate Standards” so very unmistakably and vehemently, 
—if only he would have asked mildly for liberty to suggest that 
behind those “Subordinate Standards” there might be un- 
covenanted mercies of God quite of a different tenor. Here is 
what Dr. Joseph Brown, of Glasgow, said :—‘ He did not 
wonder, however, that Mr. Macrae had felt burdened by think- 
ing of the punishment of the lost, and if he had come to them 
and suid he felt shaken in his mind on this subject, and greatly 
disquieted and perplexed, and he claimed liberty on the part of 
his brethren in that disquieted state of mind, he (Dr. Brown) 
was not prepared to say he could not bear that man. If he said, 
—‘I cherish the conviction that in God’s wisdom and goodness 
sin and suffering may be banished from the universe,’ he sup- 
posed he could bear with him, even differing to so great an 
extent.”” And here, again, are the similar expressions of Dr. 
James Brown, of Paisley, in supporting Dr. Joseph Brown, of 
Glasgow :—“ If, as Dr. Brown had said, Mr. Macrae had stated 
his difficulties on this great subject,—nay, more, if Mr. Macrae 
had even said that in his heart he reverently cherished the hope 
that at some time, he knew not when, and by some means, he 
knew not how, in the evolution of the divine purpose, all things 
might yet be restored, and sin and sorrow cease in God's uni- 
verse, but that in view of the mystery that overhung the future, 
and in view of what we know here, of our experience of the 
power of rebellion that is in the human heart against the divine 
will, he could not dogmatise on that point,—then he, for one 
would have been heartily willing to declare that that was a 
reasonable amount of liberty, in relation to their Standards.” In 
other words, as we understand these last and also other speakers, 
if Mr. Macrae had only stated a confident hope that, after all, 
the Westminster Divines might turn out to be wrong, and that 
the warnings of Scripture, solemn and intentionally alarming 
as they are, are meant rather to make us feel due anxiety as to 
what the issue of sin may be, than to state dogmatically what 
that issue will be, they would have been very glad to absolve 
him from heresy. They were quite willing to relax the strain 
of the Westminster Confession on any one’s mind who was 
disposed not to indulge any feeling stronger than hope that its 
doctrine as to the future state of the wicked might prove to be 
erroneous. But to allow Mr. Macrae, or any one else, to teach 
dogmatically that the Westminster Confession is all wrong,— 
that they could not permit. This is saying, in other words, 
that while the Committee, “with Presbyterial authority,” were 
entirely ready to undermine to any extent the authority of the 
Westminster Confession on this head, they were not as yet ready 
absolutely to cast it off. Anything short of this might have 
been tolerated. 

On the whole, the lesson of this curious deliverance of orthodox 
United Presbyterians, seems to be one which we have often had 
occasion to urge. Mr. Macrae goes almost as much astray on 
his side as his opponents do on theirs, when he tries to torture 
Scripture into suggesting the alternative that either moral evil 
will come to a natural end in death, or that God will conquer it 
by his power, and convert it into good. In fact, revelation says 
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nothing dogmatic on either point, or rather it says at different 
times and in different contexts, what might possibly suggest 
either or both; but when you come to examine the matter, 
you find that what Scripture deals with is the love of God 
for man, and the hatred of God for sin, and that while 
sometimes the one teaching predominates and sometimes 
the other, there is no intention at all of defining exactly 
for how much the one principle will or will not count, if it should 
ever have to be weighed absolutely against the other. For revela- 
tion never makes the attempt to measure the oneagainst the other. 
It holds out the most indefinite, or rather infinite, hopes, based 
upon the love of God for man. It holds out the most indefinite, 
or rather infinite, fears, based upon the hatred of God for sin. 
And sometimes the two different streams of teaching seem to be 
in conflict with each other, like a flood with a devouring flame. 
Clearly, however, it was not intended that man should try to 
gauge the relative force of each. We were intended to hope 
everything from God’s love, if we could learn to lean upon that 
love, to care to welcome it. We were intended to fear everything 
from his righteousness, if we could feel no joy in that righteous- 
ness, nothing but terror of it. But the great revelations thus made 
to the spiritual affections of man were not intended to be intellec- 
tual revelations to his reason of the relative weight of these two 
diverse principles. We were created to weigh the sun against 
the plaaets,—nay, it may be, to weigh the sun against the fixed 
stars,—but not to weigh one infinite attribute of God’s, against 
another equally infinite attribute of His. The Christian reve- 
lation was the grafting of a new life in our hearts, not the im- 
parting of a new calculus of the infinite to our minds. So far 
as it has been treated in the former light, it has regenerated our 
spirits ; so far as it has been tortured into the latter capacity, it 
has turned us into either bigots or doctrinaire optimists. Where 
divine justice begins and divine mercy ends, is not a question 
on which finite minds can speculate with any good result. All we 
are intended to know on this head is that the divine love we crave, 
we may have without stint,—that the divine purity we dread, we 
shall not escape from, either in this life or the next. If the 
Divines of the Westminster Confession had gone no further 
than this, they would not be spoken of so apologetically by even 
orthodox divines of the present day; and if the humanitarians 
went no further than this now, they would hold very much 
stronger ground than they do, both in relation to the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, and also in relation to the infinite dangers 
to the very edge of which the selfishness of free-will is con- 
stantly dragging the nature of which it forms so potent and so 


ominous a part. 
\ E have been a little struck with the reception which a wild 
story from Brisbane about a new method of suspending 
animation for indefinite periods has received from a portion of 
the Press. The story appears in the Brisbane Courier of 
January 11th, and professes to be the account by an eye- 
witness, who, however, gives no name, of some experiments 
made in New South Wales by Signor Rotura, an unknown 
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man of science, in suspending animation in sheep and 
dogs. A marvellous drug, discovered “in South America,” 


which is a big, vague sort of place, is injected into the 
animals, and so completely suspends life that in a warm 
climate decomposition might be dreaded. The bodies are there- 
fore frozen, frozen as hard as stones, till a danger arises, if they 
are not handled tenderly, of breakage,—a curiously ghastly, yet 
realistic touch of the narrator. They are, however, alive, and 
may be kept for any time packed on shelves, and then, after 
being steeped for a few minutes in warm water, and enduring 
the injection of another South-American drug into the neck, 
the animals, even if kept frozen for weeks and months, 
go frisking and gambolling about as if nothing had occurred. 
In fact, nothing has occurred, except a suspension of 
the processes of life so perfect that the time of suspended 
animation does not, as Signor Rotura believes, count in the 
normal term of animal existence, but is an addition to it. 
The process, which has been already successfully tried, of course 
would enable Australian flockmasters to forward their flocks 
alive, but unfed, to Enrope, and thus to realise astounding 
fortunes. It is, moreover, applicable to man, and the discoverer 
has applied to Sir H. Parkes to let him have the next life-con- 
vict to experiment on, feeling confident that the man may be 
safely retained in frozen trance for a long period, and be then 
revived,—to become, let us hope, a more valuable member of 


The story is, of course, a bit of deliberate newaresn ial 8e, ji 
to attract attention to the Brisbane Courier iefly ; 

- ; » and chiefly 
teresting, because it shows that there exists jn Brisha ar 
storyteller with some at least of Edgar Poe’s capacity fy 
weird suggestion. His idea is a very clever One, for 
he has appealed at one and the same time re the 
inherent love of the marvellous and to the Passion fy 
money-making, under its specially local development; while he 
has adroitly availed himself of two medical theories, know, 
probably to most of his readers, that the drug woorali Will guy. 
pend motion—though not the consciousness of pain—ang 
cold will prevent the decomposition of animal tissues, 
of the details, too, are adroitly invented, particularly th 
refusal of one experimenter to go on experimenting With 4 
favourite dog, lest it should be hurt, though he had no 
about freezing other animals ; and also the admission that the 
experiment sometimes fails. The reporter is probably not a man 
of any scientific knowledge, for he has allowed the printers to mis. 
print the name of his imaginary drug, and to give 32° Pabp 
as blood-heat, and he is perhaps not aware either that the 
freezing of an entire body and life are incompatible, or that 
as the blood must, on his theory, remain in the body and 
unchanged, it would when frozen oceupy one-sixth more than its 
usual room,—that is, would fracture its containing vessels, as 
water does our pipes. One of the realistic little details—the 
share taken in the experiments by Mr. Newton is already denied, 
rather unnecessarily, by the gentleman whose name has been 
used, and there is no ground for supposing any basis of fact in 
the way of a new process of refrigeration to be at the bottom of 
the story. It is clearly a literary hoax, not at all badly done, by 
some one who has a clear perception of men’s appetite for 
wonder, and a humorous idea of the kind of “result” which 
would induce a money-loving public to read anything. 

The story, having appeared in the Times without comment, 
has, of course, been republished everywhere, and it is amusing 
to see that in many instances those who republish it think it 
necessary to be cautious, and repudiate total disbelief. §o 
many wonderful things, they say, and in especial one London 
journal says, have turned out true, that it would be rash 
to declare this one certainly invented. There is a disposition 
perceptible to think there may be something in it, though not 
all that is alleged, and that as Mr. Edison has bottled sound, so 
Signor Rotura—an Italian name was probably chosen because 
an Italian has made the most recent and successful experiments 
in embalming—may have bottled life; that as sound may be re- 
echoed weeks after it was first heard, so a lamb may skip about 
after it has been some weeks frozen. As there is an electric 
telegraph, why should not Death be baffled? That is a very 
curious instance of a new form of credulity which is growing up 
amongst us, a credulity which is not faith, but rather disbelief, 
so far-reaching that it causes a certain powerlessness of mind, 
an inability to reject at once and decidedly anything that even 
puts on the appearance of “science.”’ The incapacity to weigh 
evidence—to see, for example, that for this story there is absolutely 
as yet no evidence at all, any more than there is evidence for the 
authenticity of Bulwer Lytton’s “ Strange Story,” that there is 
no witness produced, or promised, or named, nothing but an 
unauthenticated narrative—is a phenomenon we are all ac- 
quainted with ; but this sort of credulity differs in kind from 
that. It would almost seem as if the advance of science had 
in some minds decreased the capacity for using the scientific 
method, as if their confidence in the usual data for reasoning 
had been gradually so upset that they did not trust them any 
longer, and did not see why, a far-off locality being granted, 
parallel lines should not meet, or the whole be smaller than the 
part. That would not, they think, be much more surprising 
than the phonograph. We observed only a little while ago a 
statement going the round of the newspapers that a certain 
Texan had eaten his own weight in meat at one sitting, 
no one apparently perceiving that if that were true, then 
a pint bottle could hold a quart, and reasoning of any kind, 
even the reasoning necessary for arithmetic or mensuration, was 
entirely useless and unmeaning. The great truth that if two 
plus two can be five, counting is nonsense, and that the terms of 
any conceivable sum in arithmetic would all shift, seems to have 
lost some of its hold, to the indefinite injury, if the want of grip 
became general, of human reasoning power. That is at all 
events a strange result of the progress of scientific discovery, 
and it is all the stranger, because the new credulity is almost 
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—————— 
erally more credulous. They do not believe in each other 
me than they did, or in unusual events more than'they did ; 
they believe in the supernatural a great deal less than they 
did. If the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Lord Houghton, 
and Professor Tyndall all declared that they saw and spoke 
with a sentient being possessing a body clearly not human, all 
‘ournalists would at once accuse them either of falsehood, or 
soe, or a very suspicious condition of brain and eyesight ; 
pnt if they all declared they had seen a man swallow a 
drug which turned him all over both yellow and blue at the 
same time, the statement would be printed everywhere as the 
last “medical marvel.” Yet the former assertion, though requir- 
ing, of course, unusually complete evidence, would involve no 
greater impossibility than the existence of any supernatural 
being does—which existence half the incredulous accept—while 
the latter is a contradiction in terms, and no more capable of 
roof than the assertion that on one occasion, and in the 
usual conditions of the world, water, being still water, did 
outweigh mercury, which was, nevertheless, still mercury. 
There is the greatest reluctance even to consider any statement 
involving an acceptance of the supernatural, combined with the 
most childlike readiness to swallow anything which can be de- 
seribed as a mechanical, medical, or mental marvel. The modern 
mind considers that the old woman who said “ she would believe 
that Jonah swallowed the whale, if that were in the Bible,” was a 
fool; but if the old lady had seen in one of Mr. Huxley’s lec- 
tures a statement that a flying-fish had swallowed an albatross, 
and had believed it, she would not have been accounted credulous. 
A “ghost” is impossible, but the generation of force without the 
consumption of anything,—that can be credited at once. If Mr. 
Edison wereto say that he had seen a table rise in the air, he would 
belaughed at; but if he were to say publicly that he had discovered 
a method of lighting New York for a penny a week by self- 
existent electricity, the price of gas shares would fall. The 
notion of a “ conversion,” a rare mental operation, which, never- 
theless, does occasionally occur outside, as well as inside, the 
circle of religious emotion, is contemptuously ridiculed, but the 
notion of a new motor “ produced” from a small wine-glassful 
of water is received with most respectful attention. The 
preacher who describes a possible time in which all men shall 
be Christian and laws scarcely needed, is condemned as a foolish 
dreamer; but when Sir William Thomson looks forward to the 
day when North America shall be lighted by the electric force 
generated by utilising Niagara, he is only going a little too far 
ahead of his generation. We are really not going one inch 
beyond the truth when we say there are men who would 
reject the central fact of Christianity,—the Resurrection of 
Christ, not for defect of evidence, but because it is, in se, 
impossible, yet would believe that certain combinations of 
electricity and heat could generate life; and thousands who 
would reject the story of Paul’s vision as ridiculous, while 
receiving as true an account of a new instrument which would 
enable a Londoner to see New York. . 
The usual explanation of this tendency to a new credulity in 
the midst of a new scepticism is that men are willing to believe 
in theonecase and unwilling in the other, and no doubt somesuch 
feeling is occasionally an explanation. Hatred of Christianity, 
or of Russians, or of English Liberals, made thousands of men 
believe in the Rhodope outrages, in the teeth of evidence which 
would have satisfied the English Bench. But we do not 
believe that this explanation covers the whole case. We 
have found the same credulity as to scientific assertions in 
persons who would much rather have believed the super- 
natural, and indeed, in persons who have that dislike of 
the conquests of science which is often to be seen in men 
who dread a final victory for Materialism. 'There are Catholics 
and Calvinists to whom the phonograph is an offence, an indi- 
cation that this is the last age of the world, and that Satan is 
prevailing, who would, nevertheless, accept an assurance that a 
phonograph had been discovered which could translate a song 
sung before it into another language with unhesitating cred- 
ence, It seems to us much more natural to believe that men 
are very much what they were, that the appetite for the mar- 
vellous exists as of old, but that the agency from which the 
marvellous is expected is unconsciously being changed. The 
process of god-making, so often repeated by humanity, is 
going on again, and Nature is being endowed with attri- 
butes which imply an absence of conditions, and enveloped in 
the very atmosphere of awe which once surrounded the super- 
natural. Why should not anything be discovered, when the 


lightning has been made to carry messages? It is the object of 
superstition, not the superstitious mind, which has been 
changed, and the man who rejects the miracle of Cana thinks 
Cagliostro “may” have possessed the secret of the philoso- 
pher’s stone. The world is supposed to advance very fast, and we 
suppose does do so in the direction of comfort, but we half wish 
some “ Eno” or “Old Parr’ would sell the Elixir of Life at fifty 
guineas the bottle. If he would only advertise ably, and get 
the Brisbane Courier to write his advertisements, the result 
would, we strongly suspect, surprise the Probate Office, and be 
regarded as an unexpected mercy by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


babe isc 
THE NEW WORLD AND THE “ NE’ER-DO-WEELS.” 
(To THe Epirok OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I have read with much interest in your issue of April 
26th the review of a book entitled “Sketches from Shady 
Places,” by Thor Fredur, and I shall be much obliged if you 
will permit me to call your attention to a subject suggested by 
one of the passages which you quote. The author says, in 
respect of some of the “ helpless vagabonds” whom he describes, 
that after dealing with them in some gaol or workhouse so as 
“to restore something like manhood to them,” the best plan of 
treatment is to “pick out those who show any promise of 
capacity for independent action, and pack them off to a land 
where circumstances render ‘ mouching’ impossible ;” and, again, 
“the best thing to be done with such a person ” (“ twice convicted 
of theft,” and therefore to “ be considered incorrigible,”) “ is to 
ship him off at once to some new land, where necessity will 
compel him to a life of honest labour.” In a brief reference 
(“the difficulties of deciding where the penitent 
shall go”), your reviewer has touched upon the very grave 
problem which, since my residence in this country, has 
only become more perplexing to me, as to the wisdom 
of sending out, at least to the United States, the “ ne’er- 
do-weels” of the old country. As a clergyman, such cases 
have often come under my notice, both in London and in 
New York. These home incorrigibles find me out here, and 
after some knowledge of the circumstances of my new home, [ 
should be very unwilling to recommend a too hasty determina- 
tion to leave England and seek a fresh start of life in America, 
The tramps and beggars and vagabonds of this land are legion. 
It is common to speak of them as an “army,” and serious men, 
who would gladly welcome here the honest and industrious, 
especially if provided with a little capital, and if willing to seek 
work upon the land, have no desire to see an immigration of those 
who cannot live reputably at home, and who will crowd into 
our already overcrowded cities, and add to the population of 
need and danger. It is, of course,a great relief to an Eng- 
lish family to see the back of some careless, shiftless member 
turned upon them, and to know that he has sailed to New 
York, and is not likely to have money enough to take him back 
again, to be their trouble and shame. But that does not save 
the “ prodigal,” and certainly does not improve the society of 
our country. The old proverb of “ changed skies and unchanged 
minds” is illustrated here every day, and my observation com- 
pels me to the conclusion that the chance of reformation is not 
increased, but rather diminished, by coming here. Ifa man will 
push through the cities of these Eastern States, and make his 
way out West, and work upon the newly-opened districts, he 
may get on; but to land him at New York, and then conclude 
that his regeneration and success are assured, is a great blunder, 
almost a crime against him, and against society. America does 
not want clerks, book-keepers, teachers, artisans, and small 
tradespeople ; she needs tillers of the soil,—men who can use 
their muscles, and are not afraid of hard work, in new districts 
where there is no town life; but even these are wanted in 
the far-lying regions, not on this sea-board. Perhaps this 
warning word may be of use to some who are debating the 
question of sending a “ youth out to America,” or of themselves 
making a venture for a new life in the New World. Let them 
not forget that a good deal of this country has already become 
“an old world,” and has all the difficult problems of European 
life, with peculiar difficulties of its own. For the young, the 
enterprising, the industrious, the honest, the capitalist, there 
are openings such as the Old World does not afford; for the 











lounger, the immoral, the lazy, the pauper, the shiftless, it is 
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only a lower deep than that to which they have already sunk.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


New York, May 10th. Liewetyn D. Bevan. 





AGRARIAN DISTRESS IN INDIA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—May I trespass on your space with a few remarks 
on the important problem of providing relief for the in- 
debted peasant proprietary of the Deccan? In your re- 
view of the news of last week, you write—‘“...... The 
exactions of the native usurers, who, as was shown by 
a recent Commission of Inquiry, have gradually enslaved the 
peasantry by loans, partly real, partly fictitious, at exorbitant 
interest.” Iam quite ready to admit that in all fictitious, that 
is, in all fraudulent, transactions the rates of accommodation are 
usurious and excessive. For such cases the Indian Legislatures 
are bound to provide relief, not by the introduction of usury 
laws, but by measures which shall protect the simple ryot 
against the frauds of the astute Marwari Sowkar. But in the 
more numerous cases—in the bond fide “real” loan transactions 
—the rates of interest are not, I believe, exorbitant. There is a 
general impression that the Hindu Shylocks always realise ex- 
travagant profits, and in reviewing an article in the current 
Quarterly Review, the Economist of April 26th expressed an 
opinion that a limitation of the legal rate of interest might be 
desirable. It is because I believe that such a remedy would fail 
to staunch the flow of agrarian disorder in India, that I venture 
to offer the following remarks on the subject. 

The Commission inquired into many cases of debt, and the 
conclusions at which they arrived are given in paragraphs 83-86 of 
their report. “It is impossible,” they write, “to say that these 
rates are unfair or usurious.” Again, “Our reply to the ques- 
tion proposed is that theré is no evidence before us to prove 
that the Sowkar’s profits are extravagant.” The value of agri- 
cultural credit is very difficult to estimate, and in Dorsetshire 
I have met with transactions which are far more usurious than 
the worst cases recorded by the Commission. But even if the 
rates charged by the Marwaris were excessive, a law of usury 
would fail to reduce them, and by professing to apply a remedy 
which would not relieve the ryots, would only aggravate their 
discontent at the failure of the Government to redeem its pledges. 
The usual method of the money-lender’s business is as follows : 
—<A ryot borrows and receives 100 rupees, passing a bond for 
the same, in which the terms of interest and repayment are 
specified. He then, in accordance with a prior agreement, 
returns to the lender ten or twenty per cent. of the loan 
advanced. If the rate of interest fixed by law is less than 
the terms, which the Sowkar would, under the circum- 
stances, insist upon, the difference would be made good, 
with the full consent of the borrower, by increasing the 
deduction to be made from the nominal loan of 100 rupees. 
There is no fraud here, and unless the trade of the Sowkar is to 
be stopped altogether, it would be impossible to prevent him 
exacting his own terms. It is only twenty years since usury 
laws were abolished in India, and their strongest advocates can 
claim for them no practical advantage. They only induced 
parties to transact their business in secret instead of openly, 
and familiarised the subject races of India with the spectacle 
of a statute enjoined by the law of the land, but habitually dis- 
regarded in practice.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cambridge, May 27th. Witiram Lree-Waryer. 


[We did not propose usury laws. We want the Courts to 
disallow any bond not signed in presence of a registrar, to 
abolish any right of imprisonment for debt, and to reduce the 
right of mortgage to the owner’s life-time.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


ONE CHURCH FOR SCOTLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—* A Scotchman in London,” at the close of his letter in 
your last week’s issue, bearing upon the advancing liberalism of 
religious thought in Scotland, takes occasion to express a regret 
that the three Presbyterian Churches “ cannot formulate some 
common terms of agreement, by means of which the future of 
Scotland might be secured, in any event for truth and liberty, 
and charity.” Ipresume your correspondent expresses thus the 
natural longing among many people for outward unity among 
those who profess the Christian faith. The circumstances of 
Scotland, with three great Churches differing slightly in creed 


. . . a 
unity. But it is my opinion that unity would be : 
anything rather than“ truth, and liberty, and eet me 
not because of the sacrifice of crotchets or 
to union, but for quite other reasons, 

Ido notthink itis good for any country to have only one Ch 

any more than I believe it is good to have onlyone party in the State 
A strong, united Church goes in one of two directions in course 
of time. It either becomes a tyrannical Church, or it degenerates 
into a lifeless Church. It either persecutes or dies, While zeal 
remains, it is intolerant ; when zeal dies, as it must and will die 
as it has always died, the fabric rots. The priesthood become 
openly immoral.. The Church ceases to be a religious power 
It has always been so. The great movements of reform that 
have taken place in the religious life of the world haye been 
rendered necessary by strong, united Churches being dead reli. 
giously,—and dead religiously, according to my reading, because 
an outward unity had stifled inquiry, and the removal of the 
competitive element paralysed all desire for action. This was 
so in Europe when Luther came. It was so in England when 
Wesley came. It was so in Scotland when Chalmers came, ]t 
would be so in Scotland again, were one strong, united Church 
to embrace the whole religious life of the country. Wherever 
men’s minds are free and active, there will always be divisions 
in religious opinion. Englishmen may smile at the theological 
hair-splitting of their neighbours across the Tweed, but it 
is largely by this means that the sentiment of liberty 
has been kept alive. Had it not been so, the devout 
religious spirit of the Scotch would have kept them up 
to this day as priest-ridden as the people of Spain. J 
trust never to see the day when one Church shall be 
wide enough to embrace the religious activity of Scotland, It 
would be a sign that the mind of the country had become less 
acute, and proof that the people had become less active in reli- 
gious inquiry. No one rejoices more than I do at the break-up 
of dogma there, or sympathises more strongly with the Liberal 
movement. But unity is not life, or the sign of life, but the 
rigidity of death.—I am, Sir, &c., 


principles Decessary 


Tynemouth. JAMES ANNAND, 





THE BREAKING-UP OF DOGMA IN SCOTLAND. 
(TO THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Will you permit another “Scotchman in London” to 
say a few words on this subject? While I believe generally, 
with your correspondent of last Saturday, that a theological 
thaw has set in in Scotland, I suspect he puts too much 
emphasis on the influence of such men as Macleod Campbell, 
Alexander Ewing, and Erskine. That they have had an in 
fluence with cultured Scotch laymen, just as Coleridge has 
had, I have no doubt; but I can see no proof that, except in 
the most indirect way, they have affected the opinions, as Burns 
affected the emotions, of the mass of the middle-class and the 
upper (morally and intellectually so) poor class in the country. 
And these are the thews and sinews of Scotch Presbyterianism, 
as, indeed, they have been of the Scotch commonalty since the 
beginning of the War of Independence. The most influential 
of this school was the late Dr. Norman Macleod, and he was 
popular not because he was a theologian—he never pretended to 
be anything of the sort—but because he was an intensely human 
and thoroughly Celtic advocate of what Mr. Arnold calls “ ex- 
pansion,”—a kind of Burns in bonds, and with no inclination to 
tilt against the Moral Law. 
Nor would I put too much stress on the “applause 
of the gallery,” when a case of heresy—a Mr. Macrae 
or a Professor Robertson Smith—is under discussion. 
Sympathisers with the “heretic” are much more likely 
to flock to “the gallery” than opponents. Besides, the Pres- 
byterian clergy may be supposed to know the minds of their 
constituents, and what have they done this year? They have 
finally agreed, to put it mildly, that they will be better without 
Mr. Macrae and Professor Smith, unless these gentlemen 
“ retract,” which it is plain, from their latest utterances, that 
they will not do. “The gallery” may be, in time, triumphant 
in Scotland, but it will no longer be “the gallery” of the Scotch 
Assemby Halls. 
Look at the latest Parliamentary return of the communicants, 
in plain words, &c., the electorate of the clergy of the Scotch Esta- 
blishment,—a document, by the way, which may require Par- 
liamentary and other investigation. The total of 515,786 con- 
sists of 218,411 males and 297,375 females. In other words, 
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the hands of women, and is every year becoming more so. 
Putting aside the comic aspect of this situation, is it not certain 
that the ordinary feminine fear of change and love of vigour in 
man—being debarred in a creed-bound Church from choosing 
men of the Luther type—will tend to the election, not of 
thoughtful and retiring Broad Churchmen, but of brass-throated, 
if not brass-browed, pulpiteers, incessant pamphleteers, vigor- 
ous committee-men, and Warburtonian defenders of the Faith, 
to whom the Church and its activities are all in all ? 

One may be thankful for small mercies, such as the “ Hell in 
reduced circumstances ” of Dr. Calderwood, and for the fact 
that Dr. Rainy lets his leadership of the Free Church go to the 
winds, rather than not throw his shield over Professor Smith. 
But none the less does it seem clear that the Scotch Churches 
are reluctantly following, not boldly leading, in the paths of 
heological progress.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Clapham, May 29th. Witiiam WaLLace. 





PROFESSOR BONAMY PRICE ON COMMERCIAL 
DEPRESSION. 
{To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 

$iz,—On my return from abroad, I have seen the notice you 
took,in your “Current Literature” of May 10th, of my article in 
the Contemporary Review, on the commercial depression; may I 
beg the favour of you to allow me to say a few words with refer- 
ence to a remark made in it, which may convey a wrong impres- 
sion of my meaning on an important point? I am described as 
“utterly scorning a reduction of production.” It is quite true 
that I consider the increased production of wealth the 
oe sole remedy for the commercial depression. That de- 
pression has for its cause over-consumption,—the consuming 
and destroying of more wealth than is restored by pro- 
duction. Impoverishment is the necessary consequence, and 
trade becomes depressed, because there are fewer goods to 
bay with, fewer things to give in exchange. The only possible 
cure for this impoverishment is an increased production of 
wealth. In this general sense, reduced production would be 
simply an absurdity. But there is another state of trade in 
which reduction of production would not only be expedient, but 
would also enforce itself, whether desired or not. It is not an 
event of universal trade, but ef some particular trade, in which 
the capital at work, and the quantity of goods made, exceed the 
means of purchasers wherewith to buy. This is a wholly different 
matter from universal impoverishment. Here a particular form of 
wealth, special goods, are produced in quantities beyond the power 
of the market to clear away; buyers sufficiently numerous and 
sufficiently strong are not forthcoming. As long as they fail to 
present themselves, reduced production must be had recourse 
to, however much sanguine producers may struggle on, in the 
hope that to-morrow may be better than to-day. So long as 
buyers do not come forward to take away the goods at prices 
repaying cost of production, there must be a diminution of 
manufacturing, or ruin will overtake the business. This is a 
very obvious truth, and has been dwelt upon with much energy 
by many speakers and writers. 

The remark in the Spectator might easily, under such cir- 
cumstances, suggest to many minds the thought that this was 
the reduced production which I scorned in my article. So 
far is this from being true, that in explaining the depression 
and its consequences, I have distinctly pointed out this 
condition of individual trades, and called it the second stage in 
the depression, the stage of over-production; I have given de- 
tails as to the extent to which the construction of machinery 
for this over-production was carried. There is a third case of 
which I have spoken, not advocated by many Unions, to work 
fewer days in the week, and thus to lessen production, but to 
demand the same rate of wage for each of the working days as 
previously. This system I condemned, not because it diminished 
production, but because it increased the cost of production, 
thereby making the goods dearer, and consequently the number 
of purchases still smaller. To blame such a method of meeting 
a failing market, is not to pour out scorn on reduced production. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oxford, May 28th. Bonamy Price. 





INDIAN FINANCE. 
(To THE EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—In your article of the 24th inst. on “Indian Finance,” you 
say that the national faith is pledged for the payment of the 
interest of the Indian Debt, and that failing India, England is 


bound to discharge the public obligation of India, “as long as 
the country remains under the absolute control of a de- 
partment of the State.” This certainly ought to be 80; 
morally, it may be so; legally, it certainly is not so. For 
after referring to the liability of India for previous engage- 
ments, it is enacted (Vic. 21 and 22, c. 106, clause xlii.) 
that “all expenses, debts, and liabilities of the Government of 
India, and all payments under the Act, shall be charged and 
chargeable upon the revenues of India alone, as the same would 
have been if this Act (i.e., the Act by which our Indian territories 
were transferred to the direct management of the Crown) had 
not been passed.” 

If this country ever means to acknowledge liability of any 
kind for Indian debts, the sooner this is published the better, 
as it would enable the Government of India to lower its interest 
charges.—I am, Sir, &c., 


38 Park Lane, W. Rosert H. Exxior. 





ROMANISM AND RITUALISM. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir.—Allow me to point out that in addition to those great 
religious qualities which, in your review of Mr. Plumptre’s 
recent work, you signalise as the strength of Roman Catholicism, 
—to wit, devotion, realisation of the supernatural, and self- 
forgetfulness, in all of which Protestantism is markedly de- 
ficient, there are some other elements which are scarcely less 
powerful and attractive. First, I shall place the sense of solid- 
arity, contrasting with the disruptive individualism of its rival ; 
next—and though this looks like a paradox, it is bare fact—the 
incomparably greater flexibility of the system when applied 
to individuals who accord a general submission to authority. 
I mean, for instance, the way in which worshippers in church 
can employ each their own private and personal devotions, while 
collectively taking part in the public rites, a liberty unprovided 
for in the Church of England, and practically unobtainable 
under most of the sects. . And thirdly, the special way in which 
this consideration for minds of different orders is exhibited by 
the co-existence and juxtaposition of great picturesqueness 
and splendour, appealing strongly to the imagination, with 
a simplicity as bare and rigid as Wahabeeism itself, and 
meeting the wants of abstracted and introspective minds. 
All these points need to be taken into account when esti- 
mating the power and alluremetit of the Roman system. De- 
spite its great sins, on its political and monarchical side, against 
the rights of conscience and the progress of society, and valu- 
able as is the critical and questioning influence of Protestantism 
as a guarantee for the maintenance of freedom, yet it does not 
seem to possess these properties even in germ, and therefore 
it must needs fail to meet the needs of a vast number, perhaps 
the majority, of minds. Now, Sir, what I am anxious to place 
before you and your readers is the statement that the whole 
scope, conception, and aim of the Oxford movement—call it, as 
you please, Tractarianism, Catholic Revival, or Ritualism—is 
just to revindicate for the Church of England these very 
elements of strength, freed from the Papalism which counter- 
acts their best forces. 

1. As regards devotion. One very marked feature of the 
movement has been the revival of old and forgotten Anglican 
books of devotion, the adaptation of some of the best Roman 
books, such as Merlo Horst’s “ Paradisus Anime Christiane,” 
and above all, the production of new ones in great variety, and 
almost countless numbers. Of books of this kind there are not 
even now more than one or two Evangelical specimens extant, 
and I do not know one which plainly bears the Broad-Church 
imprint. Again, I need not dwell on the notorious fact that 
the most patent external outcome of the movement has been the 
development of the idea of worship in public religious assem- 
blies, of which ritual is a part, forced into exaggerated promin- 
ance for the monient, but sure to be reduced to its true 
dimensions in due time. 

2. The assertion of supernaturalism, and notably in relation 
to the two chief Christian Sacraments—Baptism thirty years 
ago, the Eucharist now—is the head and front of Tractarian 
offending, in the eyes of their principal opponents. I cannot 
work out this idea without trespassing too much on your space. 

3. The distinguishing and differentiating peculiarity of the 
Oxford movement of reform, contrasting with the Evangelical 
revival and with the Broad-Church philosophy, is that it alone 
has dealt with the English Church as an institution, and at- 
tempted corporate reforms, as distinguished from propagation 
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of opinions. This sense of the Church’s identity is bound up 
with the presentment of Christianity as a family ideal rather 
than as a merely personal one, that is, with solidarity. 

4, Flexibility is aimed at by “ Ritualists,” so far as I know, 
more thi by any other school, and their guilds, confraternities, 
bare and sternly simple mission services, united with great 
stateliness on other occasions, all make for freedom and variety. 
I am speaking from long practical experience, as respects the 
austere plainness of many “ Ritualistic” services. 

I am not at all denying that there have been many mistakes 
made, that ignorance, folly, and narrowness have often marred 
this ideal, but I contend that the movement must in fairness be 
judged by its avowed aims and its practical results, especially 
by the latter, and that the experience of the last forty years is 
surely enough for our rulers in Church and State, enough, that 
is, to induce them to take a more intelligent and sympathetic 
view of a factor in the religious life of the day which they are 
powerless to eliminate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RicuarD F, LitTLeDaLe. 


9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., May 24th. 








POETRY. 


esti ton 
PHILOCTETES’ FAREWELL TO LEMNOS. 
[“ Xecip’ & ptrcdpov x.7.2.""] 
Home that hast watched with me, farewell! 
And Nymphs that haunt the springs, or dwell 
In seaward meadows, and the roar 
Of waves that break upon the shore, 
Where often through the cavern’s mouth 
The drifting of the rainy south 
Has coldly drenched me as I lay ; 
And Hermes’ hill, whence, night and day, 
When anguish seized me, to my cry 
Hoarse-sounding Echo made reply ; 
O Fountains of the land, and thou, 
Pool of the Wolf! I leave you now; 
Beyond all hope, I leave thy strand, 
O sea-encircled Lemnian land! 
Grant me with favowring winds to go 
Whither the mighty Fates command, 
And this dear company of friends, 
And mastering Powers, that shape our ends 
To issues fairer than we know. 
ALFRED CHURCH. 





LINES BY AN EAST-END J.P. 
Aveust: a flood of sunshine in the street,— 
August,—and “ quite a stench” 
(Observes a coster, whom I chance to meet) 
** OF clover in the air.” 
Chockful of saws most wise, most modern, fair, 
Round-bellied I make briskly for the Bench,— 
This is the day for hearing Rate appeals. 


Poor folk troop past us sitting in our glory, 

On one another’s heels, 

With many a piteous, many a shaky story. 

First, one, “I can’t pay, ‘cause I han’t a penny.” 
Then, we, “ We know not ‘ can’t,’ forthwith you must, 
“ Or we shall seize your goods.” —“ I’ve not got any.” 
Next, one old soul, “ Your Worships ” “Ts it just 
“To have a home, and pay no rates or taxes P 

Make way for others who will pay their way.” 

“Your Worship, all I axes 

Is for a little time.”—* Take seven days, from to-day.” 
They come and go, in melancholy line. 





Now we adjourn for sandwiches and wine, 

And chat and joke,—we can be wise and merry ; 

In one thing we agree,—’twould never do, 

It would be silly, 

To be too easy with the suppliant crew; 

It would be wrong; yet somehow, willy-nilly, 

This ghastly thought gets mixed up with my sherry,— 
Perhaps, in other worlds, at future dates, 

I may be summoned for parochial rates. M. 








—_—_—_— 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 


In our first notice of this Gallery, we spoke only of the works 
of three painters, wishing chiefly to point out the difference 
between imaginative art of the highest order, and realistic art 
of the highest order ; though it is hardly doing justice to Mr. 
Holman Hunt to call his work simply realistic, in the ordi 
sense of the term. At least, it would be very hard to say where. 
his realism stopped, certainly not at a representation of the 
superficial aspect of nature, for his pictures are full of subtle 
undertones and hints of meaning, such as can scarcely be 
preciated amongst a crowd of others in a public exhibition, and 
reveal themselves coyly, like ocean flowers seen dimly through 
the still waves of some tropic sea. 

Let us now notice two other varieties of realistic pictures, 
those, namely, of Tissot and Alphonse Legros, and try to see 
why the rare executive power possessed by these Frenchmen 
fails to produce work of the same high order as that of our 
above-named English artist. 

The work of Legros may be described as the refinement of 
roughness; an impression of a subject is given with marvellous 
facility, rather than an elaborate copy of it, —but this impres- 
sion has nothing of the vague mistiness which English impres- 
sions are apt to have; it is perfectly resolved, sharp, and definite; 
the work of a man who feels himself competent to resolve any 
problem which is placed before him. And the drawing can only 
be expressed by a paradox; in it there is nothing right, and 
nothing wrong,—truth and error are equally absent. Why is: 
this? Partly, it seems to us, because merely mechanical errors 
are eliminated by the master’s control of his material,—a mas- 
tery which, as far as it goes, is singularly complete; and partly 
that the subject-matter of his work, is not anything which out- 
siders can tell much about. Legros does not care for his sub- 
ject a bit—nothing could frequently be more unlike its original 
than the two-hour heads are like the sitters for them—but what 
he does care for, is some impression which he receives from the sub- 
ject, which takes definite shape in his mind, and alters, not, asin 
the work of Watts, the expression or the meaning of the face, but 
its absolute outlines. The famous dictum of Jeffrey upon 
Wordsworth’s poems might be well imagined to be murmured 
by this artist, as he looks at the models for his pictures. He 
seems to feel in relation to each of them, “This won’t do.” We 
feel that this does not express clearly the difference between 
work of this kind and ideal work such as that of Mr. Watts, and 
fear we can scarcely express it to our non-artistic readers. In 
the work of the latter artist, especially in his portraiture, we 
find the real man or woman always there, though generally at 
some height or depth of expression, which his face gives, perhaps, 
no hint of to an ordinary observer. What possibilities are to be 
found in his subject Watts discovers, and drags the real man 
—the “John’s John”—along with him up to that ideal 
height. Legros, on the other hand, cares nothing either 
for “John,” or for “John’s John,” or even for “ other 
people’s John,” but despises “ John”’ altogether, and twists 
him into some other personality ; and yet he is a realist, for he 
has apparently no conception of raising his subject in any way. 
It is not that the face or figure gets taken hold of by the trans- 
forming power of the artist’s imagination, but that he starts 
with a net conception of what his subject is, and paints that, and 
one of the consequences is that he has never created a character of 
any kind; his people have no personality whatever ; whenever 
his compositions are of real interest, it arises from the realisation 
of an abstract feeling. This is what gave the “Mort d'un 
Vagabond” its intensity of dreary power, this it is also which 
prevents his portraits, even in etching, from possessing the 
slightest interest; they are wonderfully drawn, and manly and 
simple in execution,—hard, clear work, with no suspicion of trick 
about them, but they are not Manning, or Gambetta, or who- 
ever it may chance to be, but etchings of heads by Legros. 
Think for a moment how different is Tissot’s method. 
The dust and ashes of Legros have disappeared,—the canvas 
glows with soft colour and pleasant form; clouds of lace and 
ribbons take the place of the rags of the beggar and the sack- 
cloth of the saint, and instead of St. Jerome in the wilderness, 
or Jacob sleeping on a rock, we have a softly nurtured lady, 
pouring out tea for acouple of Hyde-Park “swells.” “ Swells” 
is a very appropriate word, we may mention, for there is always 
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asuspicion of the “snob” about Tissot’s personages ; their purple 
has too much of the Tyrian dye upon it, and their linen forces 
itself upon one’s attention in somewhat offensive quantity and 
brilliance. Let us try to give his due to M. Tissot, though, in 
truth, this year he tries our patience somewhat hardly, for these 
ladies in hammocks, showing a very unnecessary amount of 

icoat and stocking, and remarkable for little save a sort of 
luxurious indolence and insolence, are hardly fit subjects 
for such elaborate painting. To have the power of painting 
almost perfectly anything in the world, and to choose to paint 
a five-o’clock tea-table,—could any condemnation be really more 
severe than the one which the artist passes upon his own work 
by the choice of such subjects ? And yet the “ pity of it ” is great, 
for this artist is capable of far higher things. In his earlier pic- 
tures at the Academy, of the early arrivals at the ball, and of one or 
two scenes on board ship, especially one called “ The Captain’s 
Daughter ” (or “The Last Evening,”—we do not remember which, 
and they were both in the same exhibition at the Academy), 
there was a considerable amount of character, and in the latter 
a hint of real feeling. Now, the only things that are real are the 
dresses, and the abominably artificial atmosphere of a certain 
style of society, which might be called the Neo-French-English, 
the essential parts of which are to dress like a French actress, 
and to care for nothing under or above the sun; energy, truth, 
brains, heart, and life, all disappearing rapidly, and a talented 
artist revelling in the spectacle and painting the result. Never- 
theless, the painting itself is better even than usual. M. Tissot’s 
great gift—that of painting the sunshine and warm shadow of 
summer—is again displayed in perfection, and his large picture 
of the interior of a conservatory (No. 95) is a wonderful piece 
of technical work. Never before, to our knowledge, have the 
tropical plants, ferns, &c., been painted so delicately and so 
artistically. That is a good word with which to end our notice of 
this painter, for it must be said that his pictures, however vulgar 
in conception and common-place in subject, are always artistic. 
It is quite unquestionable that for purely technical mastery of 
the colour of and arrangement in shadow and sunlight, Tissot 
has but one rival in England, and that is Alma Tadema. 

As a corrective to M. Tissot’s glorification of the social 
phase of modern society, we will speak of the two large pictures 
by Mr. Watts, R.A., which hang at the west end of the Gallery. 
These are Nos. 73 and 74, “ Paolo and Francesca” and “Orpheus 
and Eurydice.”” The first is the same incident in the story 
which has been twice done by great painters during the last 
few years, both Doré and Ary Scheffer having painted the 
lovers whirling “ for ever on the accursed air.”’ This rendering 
is more akin to that of Doré than to that of Scheffer, 
the position of the lovers being almost upright. Dante and 
Virgil are not introduced, indeed the whole picture is confined 
to the figures of the lovers, and the clouds of sulphurous smoke 
with which they are surrounded. It may well be that we do not 
come to a work like this with a capacity for giving a fair 
judgment, as the picture of Scheffer’s has been familiar to us 
for so long, and so grown, as it were, into our consciousness as 
a right conception of the subject, as to give no other 
work a fair chance till it has been known for a long time, 
and grown equally familiar. However, with this qualification, 
we must consider at present that this is not a rendering of equal 
power to that of the foreign artist, neither the agony nor the 
love being so finely expressed. Nor considering it by itself, do 
we think it to be a good example of the artist’s work. It has a 
painty sort of look, which is not infrequent in Mr. Watts’s less 
successful pictures, And the cloudy background is hardly a 
satisfactory one, and it has the one sin which is unforgivable in 
a work of this kind,—that, taken as a whole, it is not beautiful. 
The “Orpheus and Evrydice,” a subject of much less diffi- 
culty, is, in our opinion, a greater work. The moment of the 
picture is when Orpheus has looked back, and according to the 
decree of Proserpine, his bride is lost to him. Eurydice is 
already the ashen colour of death, and is falling to the ground, 
when Orpheus catches her in his arms. The hasty action and 
the passionate desire in Orpheus’s face and figure are 
magnificently painted; and there is much power of con- 
ception in the inert mass of Eurydice’s body, as it hangs 
limply upon her lover’s arms. ‘There is also here by 
Mr. Watts, a portrait of Mr. Gladstone, taken, we under- 
stand, about fifteen years ago. This is a very splendid 
example of the artist’s powers, and it was with the delicate 
insight of this pieture fresh in our minds, that we felt the 
inadequacy of Mr. Millais’s portrait of the same statesman, in 





the Academy. On closer acquaintance with the latter, we must 
acknowledge that the epithet we applied to it, “ imadequate,” 
was not justified,—for though without the peculiar, earnest 
power of Watts’s work, it is a finely painted and thoughtful por- 
trait, and in the mere painting very superior to Mr. Millais’s other 
works in the Academy, and all that he has done of late years. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer is one of our younger artists, whose 
work is always worthy of serious attention, and this year he 
challenges criticism with an enormous water-colour drawing, 
larger, if we remember right, than any oil-work in the same 
gallery, and of a title scarcely less ambitious than its size. 
“Light, Life, and Melody” is the name of the picture. 
The spectator is supposed to be looking into a rough 
wooden building, through the side and further end of 
which is seen the landscape, while in the interior sit and 
stand labourer, guides, and mountaineers, of various ages, and 
chief figure in the composition, a stalwart German maiden, 
standing behind a chamois-hunter, who has a zither on his 
knee. The floor is strewn with gun, bags, and a dog (this the 
worst part of the picture), and on the left a figure leans up 
against the wall, apparently jealous of the zither-player and the 
maiden. On the left in the foreground are several seated figures, 
in various attitudes, one fumbling in his pockets, another with a 
tankard of ale in his hand, and so on. There are two questions 
which require answering with regard to this picture. First, is 
it a good one in itself; second, has the artist gained or lost 
by endeavouring to make water-colour take the place of 
oils? We will take these questions in order. It is a 
good, but not a very good picture,—it is more audacious and 
dramatic than it is true or beautiful. Indeed, it is not, rightly 
speaking, beautiful at all; the landscape out-of-doors is painted 
cleverly, but carelessly, and in some portions of the interior 
there is absolute ugliness, as, for instance, in the group of dog, 
gun, bag, &c., on the floor. Again, for a picture of such very 
large size and name, it is lacking in interest ; had it been called 
“Beer and Skittles ” (part of the background is a skittle-alley), 
it would have described the spirit of the picture better. Nor can 
the painting be called good; strictly considered, much of it is 
not painted at all, but scraped about with a knife. Nor is the 
light of the outside landscape, as compared with the tavern’s 
interior, adequately given. With regard to the second question, 
we think that, on the whole, it Must be answered in the negative. 
The idea of employing water-colour on this scale is, we suppose, to 
gain something which cannot be gained in oil; that, at least, 
must be the artist’s plan, or he would never go to all the labour 
of joining sheets of paper with paste made, we understand, of 
paper-pulp, and so on. Now, the greatest beauty of water- 
colour is its delicacy of touch and effect, one which is only 
obtainable by the greatest masters in oil-painting. But there 
is no delicacy at all in this picture; such merit as it has, con- 
sists in sheer, rough, dramatic power, and representation of 
peasant character. So that it appears that the artist has fallen 
into the singular error, of neglecting the one sure attraction of 
his medium, in order to make it possess what it has not got. 
Not that Mr. Herkomer has wilfully done this, but really 
because he does not yet quite understand what delicacy 
of colour is, though we remember a little water-colour of a 
tired old woman, by him, which had far more of the qualities of 
refinement and beauty than this large work. The truth is, that 
a mania is coming over artists, and especially rising artists, to 
paint pictures of an enormous size, quite irrespective of the fact 
that they have, as a rule, nothing particular to say; if this 
work had been done in a week in fresco on a wall, it would have 
had every merit which it now possesses, and some which it does 
not possess, for it would have shown that the artist knew the 
limits of his material ; as a painting in rivalry of oil-work, it is 
a failure; and as a picture, it is insufficient to bear out its 
title, and deficient in refinement. No. 49, the gigantic portrait 
(half as large again as life) of Mr. Tennyson, is far worse, for 
it is simply abominably ugly, and the colour a positive eye- 
sore. Like all Mr. Herkomer’s work, it has a considerable 
amount of power, but it is power misdirected, and in need of 
discipline and care. 


For the very antipodes of these works, turn to Nos. 38 and 39, 
by G. Fairfax Murray. These are two very small pictures, one 
of them in three divisions, called “ Garland-makers,” and “ A 
Pastoral.” There is rather a peculiar point to be noticed about 
them, first of all,—and that is, that though very much smaller 
in size than any of the pictures to right and left, yet if the 
visitor to the Gallery will take the trouble to cross the room and 
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let his eyes rove along the wall from end to end, he will find 
that his attention is infallibly arrested by these little works, and 
that each blazes, as it were, like a jewel amongst the varying 
hues of the other pictures. 

He will be puzzled, perhaps, to account for this, as the works 
around are by no means deficient in brightness of colouring; 
to the left, especially, hangs a gigantic picture, full of the most 
startling hues, called, “To God and my Love’s Right Arm.” On 
a closer examination, however, of Mr. Murray’s compositions, it 
becomes evident that the strength of his colouring is wholly 
dependent upon a study of the earlier Italian masters,—a study 
which is by no means to be confounded with a slavish imitation. 
Give five minutes to each of these works, allowing the first 
feeling of repulsion io subside, and we think it will be found 
that with every succeeding time that you see them, their 
beauty will increase upon you. This is colour; Herkomer’s 
was not; this, though ceficient in many respects in the drawing, 
is “ painting,’’—that is, the art of using a brush has been here 
mastered. You may walk round the whole of this Gallery 
till you come to the work of Burne Jones, and you will 
not see a single picture in which the knowledge of pure 
colour is shown, as it is in these two works. There can hardly 
be called any subject in either; they are simply beautiful 
figures, arranged beautifully, and as such, satisfying. Had they 
been of greater size, the comparative slightness of the drawing 
and the lack of interest would have taken away much of their 
merit. As it is, we are content, in the same way as we are 
content with the lustre of a ruby, only that the delight which 
can be gained by pure colour, exquisitely gradated and combined, 
is far above rubies. 








BOOKS. 


> 
MR. BROWNING’S DRAMATIC IDYLS.* 


Tus is by far the best book which Mr. Browning has pub- 
lished for many years. Though not reaching the level of his 
Men and Women, or of the finest portions of The Ring and the 
Book, it has many passages full of his characteristic power, and 
except where a rough style gives dramatic force to the sketch, as 
in the picture of John Bunyan’s penitents, Ned Bratts and his 
wife, nothing at all of the truculent ugliness, the ostentatious 
broken-windedness of his latest gasping style of English verse. 
Of course, his subjects are, as usual with Mr. Browning, startling 
subjects. He not only loves to flash his weird figures upon 
the imagination with all the suddenness and abruptness of a 
magic lanthorn, but to present you with a subject that takes 
your breath away as much by the singularity of its attitude as 
by the suddenness of its appearance. He rejects purposely 
the shading and the moral atmosphere which make the grim- 
mest subjects seem natural when they are given in connection 
with all the conditions of their history and origin, for his object 
is to make you see the wonder of the world, rather than its har- 
mony, or the context which, partly at least, explains it. But 
assuming, as the critic always must assume, the poet’s special 
bent and genius, there is nothing specially harsh in this 
volume, and much that is really powerful, while the harshest 
pictures in it are lent a touch of grandeur by the purpose 
which penetrates the life portrayed. 

We do not take great interest in the first or second of the 
Idyls. The picture of Martin Relph’s remorse for his 
cowardice, or other motive only half-understood even by 
himself, in not having stayed the execution of an inno- 
cent woman by shouting out that he saw the messenger 
arriving with the reprieve, is somewhat too vague and un- 
finished to be interesting. The man hardly knows what 
his own guilt was, or whether he really was guilty of anything 
but unreadiness of nature; nor is the confusion in his mind 
which has grown up since the fatal day as to what it is of 
which he accuses himself, painted with sufficient force to 
make the picture interesting from that point of view. For 
a very different reason we cannot admire Mr. Browning’s 
“ Pheidippides,”—the idyl whose subject is the great runner, 
who took to Sparta within two days the news of the Persian inva- 
sion, and came back only to announce the coldness and jealousy of 
the Spartans, and their willingness to leave Athens to her fate. 
The chief point of the legend is the story that Pheidippides came 
upon the god Pan,—the god of Arcadian and pastoral pleasures, 
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—in the course of his race, and received from the goda promia¢ ta 
assist Athens in the coming struggle, and a remonstrance with 
the Athenians for not having hitherto paid Pan due honours, 
This is a raw sort of legend, which needs poetic manipulation ang 
motive to give it anything like beauty or force. Mr, Brown} 
lends it none, but tells it in its bareness, without any effort to 
show what there was in the Arcadian goat-god,—the god who wag 
supposed to inspire those sudden, wild passions of fear, called 
panic-fear, such as seized Persia at Marathon,—which would 
specially lead him to favour Athens, the most accomplished ang 
least merely naturalistic of the States of Greece, or to fight in her 
ranks against the invading Persian. The theme might haye 
been made poetical, but needs poetic motive to render itso. Mr, 
Browning has not attempted this, and the legend, in his versif. 
cation of it, remains as wanting in artistic wholeness as it is in 
the gossipy story of Herodotus. 

The first of these Idyls which strikes us as fully worthy of Mr, 
Browning is the fine story, reminding us of Emily Bronté ang 
the figures in Wuthering Heights, of the father and son, Halbert 
and Hob,—two wild North-England savages who agreed to live 
and growl at each other, till at last the passion in them broke 
loose in the scene described in the following idy] :— 


“ HALBERT AND Hos. 


Here is a thing that happened. Like wild beasts whelped, for den, 

In a wild part of North England, there lived once two wild men 

Inhabiting one homestead, neither a hovel nor hut, 

Time out of mind their birthright : father and son, these—but— 

Such ason, such a father! Most wildness by degrees 

Softens away: yet, last of their line, the wildest and worst were 
these. 

Criminals, then? Why, no: they did not murder and rob; 

But, give them a word, they returned a blow—old Halbert as young 
Hob: 

Harsh and fierce of word, rough and savage of deed, 

Hated or feared the more—who knows ?—the genuine wild-beast 
breed. 


Thus were they found by the few sparse folk of the country-side ; 

But how fared each with other? E’en beasts couch, hide by hide, 

In a growling, grudged agreement: so, father and son lay curled 

The closelier up in their den because the last of their kind in the 
world. 


Still, beast irks beast on occasion. One Christmas night of snow, 

Came father and son to words—such words! more cruel because 
the blow 

To crown each word was wanting, while taunt matched gibe, and 
curse 

Competed with oath in wager, like pastime in hell,—nay, worse: 

For pastime turned to earnest, as up there sprang at last 

The son at the throat of the father, seized him and held him fast. 


‘Out of this house you go !’—(there followed a hideous oath)— 

‘ This oven where now we bake, too hot to hold us both! 

If there’s snow outside, there’s coolness: out with you, bide a spell 
In the drift and save the sexton the charge of a parish shell!’ 


Now, the old trunk was tough, was solid as stump of oak 

Untouched at the core by a thousand years: much less had its 
seventy broke 

One whipcord nerve in the muscly mass from neck to shoulder- 
blade 

Of the mountainous man, whereon his child’s rash hand like & 
feather weighed. 


Nevertheless at once did the mammoth shut his eyes, 

Drop chin to breast, drop hands to sides, stand stiffened—arms and 
thighs 

All of a piece—struck mute, much as a sentry stands, 

Patient to take the enemy’s fire: his captain so commands. 


Whereat the son’s wrath flew to fury at such sheer scorn 

Of his puny strength by the giant eld thus acting the babe new-born: 

And ‘Neither will this turn serve!’ yelled he. ‘Out with you! 
Trundle, log! ; 

If you cannot tramp and trudge like a man, try all-fours like a dog! 


Still the old man stood mute. So, logwise,—down to floor 

Pulled from his fireside place, dragged on from hearth to door,— 

Was he pushed, a very log, staircase along, until 

A certain turn in the steps was reached, a yard from the house- 
door-sill. 


Then the father opened his eyes—each spark of their rage extinct,— 

Temples, late black, dead-blanched,—right-hand with left-hand 
linked,— 

He faced his son submissive ; when slow the accents came, — 

They were strangely mild, though his son’s rash hand on his neck 
lay all the same. 


‘Halbert, on such a night of a Christmas long ago, 

For such a cause, with such a gesture, did I drag—so— 

My father down thus far; but, softening here, I heard 

A voice in my heart, and stopped: you wait for an outer word. 


For your own sake, not mine, soften you too! Untrod 
Leave this last step we reach, nor brave the finger of God! 

I dared not pass its lifting: I did well. I nor blame 

Nor praise you. I stopped here: Halbert, do you the same! 
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Straightway the son relaxed his hold of the father’s throat. 
They mounted, side by side, to the room again: no note 

Took either of each, no sign made each to either: last 

As first, in absolute silence, their Christmas-night they passed. 


At dawn, the father sate on, dead, in the self-same place 
With an outburst blackening still the old bad fighting-face : 
But the son crouched all a-tremble like any lamb new-yeaned. 


When he went to the burial, someone’s staff he borrowed,—tottered 
and leaned. x : 

But his lips were loose, not locked,—kept muttering, mumbling. 
‘There ! 

At his cursing and swearing!’ the youngsters cried: but the elders 
thought ‘In prayer.’ 

A boy threw stones : he picked them up and stored them in his vest. 


And the closing idyl, the picture of Bunyan’s brazen converts, 
the bad Bedford innkeeper, Ned Bratts and his wife, who, in the 
vivacity of the impression made upon them by the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, rush into Court to confess a long list of crimes and murders, 
and to demand immediate judgment and execution while their re- 
pentance lasts, is also drawn with Mr. Browning’s most vigorous, 
not to say violent, strokes. The painting makes less impression on 
us than that of the Russian peasant’s calm and inflexible erasure, 
as it were, of the stained and miserable mother’s life from the 
life of earth, just because the later sketch is so violent and the 
characters so strange a compound of flowers of sulphur and 
flowers of grace. There is something of the dignity of sculp- 
ture in the idyl of Ivan Ivanovitch,—nothing but the most 
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So tottered, muttered, mumbled he, till he died, perhaps found rest. |”, ; , . 
‘Is there a reason in nature for these hard hearts ?? O Lear, violent contrasts of colour in the weird picture of the conquest 


That a reason out of nature must turn them soft, seems clear !”’ of grace over coarse cravings and vulgar lusts. Yet even 
The closing couplet throws out this grim picture in fine relief | here the glimpse given of Bunyan himself, has true gran- 
against that “Reason in Nature” which transmitted so hard | deur. “Tab,” Ned Bratts’ wife, is giving her account of 
and savage a disposition from father to son, and from son to son’s | her visit to the poetetinker in his prison, to reproach him, as she 
son,and also against that “ Reason out of Nature” which touched | intended, for refusing to let his blind daughter supply her and 
in turn both father and son with a softening remorse for their | her husband, as usual, with the stout laces which Bunyan was 
unfilial passion,—the father more spontaneously, but with little | accustomed to make in his prison :— 
effect on his subsequent life ; the son only through his father Pi covets tathan Oe Oe Gatti eaninittniie ett aie 
recollection, but with a transforming effect on his subsequent life. | These hussies have! Yet, since we need a stoutish lace,— 

The Russian idyl, Ivan Ivanovitch, on the old subject of the | “I'll to the jailbird father, abuse her to his face !” 
mother who threw three of her babies to the pursuing wolves | 5°, first I filled a jug to give me heart, and then, 
aparanyn l te. Sn ales ° a ful Primed to the proper pitch, I posted to their den— 

In oF 4 : are _ heres romp aw wy man = poem, Patmore—they style their prison! I tip the turnkey, catch 

especially in its ending,—the calm execution of the wretched | My heart up, fix my face, and fearless lift the latch— 

creature by the self-possessed hero of her village, the Rus- | Both arms a-kimbo, in bounce with a good round oath = 

sian peasant who first hears her tale, and discerns the truth of | Ready for rapping out : no “ Lawks”’ nor “ By my troth ! 

the matter in spite of the unfortunate mother’s attempt to falsify | There sat my man, the father. He looked up: what one feels 

the facts, and make it appear that she had endeavoured to | When heart that leapt to mouth drops down again to heels! | 
dh Aiilinen Geeme de ween ter hee onin tell Ivan He raised his hand . . . Hast seen, when drinking out the night, 

guare | = Ss a } oy J° And in, the day, earth grow another something quite 

Ivanovitch takes upon himself to judge that for a mother | Under the sun’s first stare? I stood a very stone. 

who, whether from panic or selfishness, had acted thus | « Woman!” (a fiery tear he put in every tone), 

unnaturally, to survive her terrible deed, would be intole- | “ How should my child frequent your house where lust is sport, 

rable for all, herself included ;—that the only fitting thing | Violence—trade? Too true! I trust no vague report. 


to do with a life thus reeking of memories utterly unnatural to | Her angel’s hand, which stops the sight of sin, leaves clear 
? the t ti ish it, witl little del The other gate of sense, lets outrage through the ear. . 
@woman and & mother, was to extinguish It, with as little delay | What has she heard !—which, heard shall never be again. 
as possible, so as to leave the least possible stain on the tradi- | Better lack food than feast, a Dives in the—wain 
tions of a world which, without true mothers,—nay, without the | Or reign or train—of Charles!’ (His language was not ours : 
overruling and peremptory instincts which can alone make | |” is my belief, God spoke: no tinker has such powers.) 
“ Bread, only bread they bring—my laces: if we broke 
true mothers,—would soon cease to be a human world at all. | your lump of leavened sin, the loaf’s first crumb would choke !’” 
We can give but the short passage in which this deed of judg- 
, ; ‘ . Down on my marrow-bones! Then all at once rose he : 
ment is narrated, and that in which, after inquest held by the | His brown hair burst a-spread, his eyes were suns to see : 


village, Ivan is told that he is acquitted of all guilt, an acquittal | Up went his hands: “Through flesh, I reach, I read thy soul! 


which he coldly accepts as matter of course :— So may some stricken tree look blasted, bough and bole, 
“Dp k Champed by the fire-tooth, charred without, and yet thrice-bound 
‘ ’ ‘ Down she sank. Solemnly With dreriment about, within may life be found, 
Ivan rose, raised his axe,—for fitly, as she knelt, A prisoned power to branch and blossom as before, 
Her head lay : well-apart, each side, her arms hung,—dealt Could but the gardener cleave the cloister, reach the core, 
Lightning-swift thunder-strong one blow—no need of more! Loosen the vital sap: yet where shall help be found ? 
Headless she knelt on still: that pine was sound at core Who says, ‘ How save it ?/—nor ‘Why cumbers it the ground ?” 
(Neighbours were used to say)—cast-iron-kerneled—which Woman, that tree art thou! All sloaghed about with scurf, 
Taxed for a second stroke Ivan Ivanovitch. Thy stag-horns fright the sky, thy snake-roots sting the turf ! 
The man was scant of words _ strokes. It had to be: Drunkenness, wantonness, theft, murder gnash and gnarl 
I could no other : God it was bade “Act for me! Thine outward, case thy soul with coating like the marle 
Then stooping, peering round—what is it now he lacks ? Satan stamps flat upon each head beneath his hoof ! 
A proper strip of bark wherewith to wipe his axe. And how deliver such? The strong men keep aloof, 
Which done, he turns, goes in, closes the door behind. Lover and friend stand far, the mocking ones pass by, 
The others mute remain, watching the blood-snake wind Tophet gapes wide for prey : lost soul, despair and die! 
Into a hiding-place among the splinter-heaps.”’ What then? ‘Look unto me and be ye saved!’ saith God : 
ey : ~ 4 . * : . . : . ‘I strike the rock, outstreats the life-streem at my rod! 
So while the youngers raised the corpse, the elders trooped Be your sins scarlet, wool shall they seem like,—although 
Silently to the house: where halting, some one stooped, As crimson red, yet turn white as the driven snow !’”” 


Listened beside the door; all there was silent too. 
Then they held counsel; then pushed door and, passing through, | There, there, there! All I seem to somehow understand 
Stood in the murderer’s presence. Is—that, if I reached home, ’twas through the guiding hand 


Ivan Ivanovitch Of his blind girl, which led and led me through the streets, 

Knelt, building on the floor that Kremlin rare and rich And out of town and up to door again. What greets : 
He deftly cut and carved on lazy winter nights. First thing my eye, as limbs recover from their swoon / 
Some five young faces watched, breathlessly, as, to rights, A Book—this Book she gave at parting. “ Father's boon— 
Piece upon piece, he reared the fabric nigh complete. The Book he wrote : it reads as if he spoke himself : 
Stéscha, Ivan’s old mother, sat spinning by the heat He cannot preach in bonds, so,—take it down from shelf aes 
Of the oven where his wife Katia stood baking bread. When you want counsel,—think you hear his very voice! 
Ivin’s self, as he turned his honey-coloured head ‘ . . . . ’ 
Was just in act to drop, ’twixt fir-cones,—each a dome,— That is aap what “Tab” would have eaid. Re tebe 
The scooped-out yellow gourd presumably the home thought distilled through Mr. Browning’s mind. But it is 
Of Kolokol the Big: the bell, therein to hitch, powerful with the kind of power to which Mr. Browning 
Mc BE Tah : Ivan Ivinoviteh accustomed us in years long past, before he condensed his verse 

sais — They told him he was free into a rasping, short-hand style of his own, and wrapt up his 
As air to walk abroad. ‘ How otherwise ?’ asked he.”’ meaning in metaphysical innuendoes. Of these new dramatic 


Idyls, three at least will live, if not quite on a level with the 
best of his weird imaginative works, still by virtue of a kind of 
power which no other writer in our language could have im- 
parted to them,—by the vividness of their own life, and the 
subtlety of their own significance. 


This is, on the whole, decidedly the finest of these idyls. It 
paints a grandeur of unhesitating, calm self-reliance in the 
village hero, such as is hardly conceivable in our world of doubts 
and scruples, and paints, too, the clearness and coldness and 
freedom from all liability to agitation, which would be the only 
possible conditions of such Draconic rigour of purpose. 
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GAIRDNER’S “LIFE OF RICHARD III.”* 


Mr. Garrpyer’s merits as an historical writer have been so 
fully recognised, through his Houses of York and Lancaster and 
his editorship of the Paston Letters, that his new book will be 
welcomed by readers of English history. Like other writers of 
recent years who have given special attention to particular 
epochs, Mr. Gairdner has produced a work that will be interest- 
ing either as a distinct biography of Richard III., or as a 
connecting link in the history of the fifteenth century. Brief 
as the reign of that monarch was, it was marked by events of 
great importance, and was a time of feverish unrest and dis- 
content. People are apt to think of Richard III. as an older 
man than he really was, yet, if it be remembered that he was 
only nineteen when he confronted young Edward after Tewkes- 
bury, thirty-one when he usurped the Crown, and thirty-three 
when he was killed at Bosworth Field, it is evident he had not 
much time to premeditate and mature the crimes with which 
he stands charged. His conduct between*nineteen and thirty- 
one years of age was such as to secure the perfect good-will 
and confidence of his brother Edward, and also the approval 
of the whole country. 

The twelve years of peace and prosperity that succeeded the 
battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury, when the star of Edward 
was so much in the ascendant that the Lancastrian cause seemed 
crushed for ever, were destined to be followed by as bitter and 
desperate a struggle as any that had hitherto marked the Wars 
of the Roses. To Richard III. belongs the honour of originating 
that struggle, of reviving the still smouldering feuds of the 
preceding generation, and of making his exit with a daring 
that proved fatal to himself, whilst]it cleared the way for his 
rival and a permanent peace. Long since Mr. Gairdner was 
anxious to ascertain if that Sovereign’s character could not be 
lightened of some of the odium that still clung to it. The perusal 
of Walpole’s Historic Doubts five-and-twenty years ago first at- 
tracted his attention, and made him wonder whether Richard IIT. 
was really a tyrant, whilst he more than doubted his guilt of the 
crowning crime attributed to him. But after an examination of 
contemporary evidence, he is inclined to accept the general 
fidelity of the portrait made familiar to us by Sir Thomas More 
and Shakespeare, and although the “malign tradition ” is not 
easily accounted for, he considers it is not “clearly shown that 
the story of Richard’s life is more intelligible without it.” We 
gather from this that Mr. Gairdner has been unable to acquit 
that monarch of the well-known charges with which he is 
credited, and that he rather regrets his suspicion of the tradi- 
tion handed down to posterity. He has learnt that his original 
attempt to discard tradition was wrong in principle, and has 
therefore, in writing this book, sought his information among 
contemporary materials, looking to the works of subsequent 
writers to support and interpret, but not to exclude, his first 
impressions, 

The earlier years of Richard's life were not without promise, 
whilst they foreshadowed none of the crimes that stained his 
brief and unhappy reign. To his brother Edward he remained 
faithful to the end, and that he possessed his confidence is 
tolerably clear, from his confiding to him by will the care of his 
child, and appointing him to such offices as those of Great 
Chamberlain of England, Admiral of England, Ireland, and 
Aquitaine, and Lieutenant-General of the North. When 
Edward died, he was held in high estimation everywhere, and 
notwithstanding the picture of our great dramatist, there is 
nothing to show that he was more hostile than others to the 
widowed queen and the grasping members of the Woodville 
family. In many ways he had distinguished himself, and 
shown powers of leadership that subsequent events did not 
falsify. His campaign against Scotland and the reduction of 
Berwick Castle gave him military reputation and the recog- 
nition of Parliament. He commanded the vanguard at 
the battle of Barnet, and much of the success at Tewkesbury 
was due to his generalship. The death of Prince Edward 
at the close of this battle is the first cloud on Richard’s 
life, and if he is to be considered the murderer of that Prince, 
Mr. Gairdner, who does not think it at all impossible, regards 
it as the “first of a long catalogue of crimes, each of 
which rests by itself on slender testimony enough, though 
any one of them, being admitted, lends greater credit 
to the others.” If, in the absence of direct evidence 
or this matter, motives be examined, there is much that 





* History of the Life and Reign of Richard II]. By James Gairdner. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1878. 





points to Richard as being accessory to the Prince’s death. 
When the latter was brought a prisoner into the presence of 
Edward and Richard, they must have been sorely tempted 
to make away with him, as the one enemy of their House 
(Henry VI. being already a prisoner in the Tower); and who, it 
was probable, would have had little pity on them, had their 
positions been reversed. Richard had served his brother sg 
faithfully and so materially up to this point that it could 
hardly have appeared to him a crime, since blood had been 
already spilt so freely, to take one more life, if by so doing it 
would make the Crown Edward’s beyond dispute. And there. 
fore, when the Lancastrian Prince uttered the defiant words 
attributed to him by history, it is not unlikely that Richard and 
those with him welcomed them as an excuse for closing his 
mouth once and for all. But however it may have happened, it 
does not seem that any discredit fell on Richard at the time for 
his share in the deed, and it was not until the evidence of later 
and more detestable acts broke upon men’s eyes that they 
began to criticise the doings of his younger days. Of 
the death of Henry VI., Mr. Gairdner writes, “how he died 
it seems almost needless to say ;” but he expresses no decided 
opinion himself as to whether he was murdered, or whether he 
died of pure displeasure and melancholy, as stated in the official 
report. He quotes the circumstantial account by Dr. Wark- 
worth, Master of St Peter’s College, Cambridge, written within 
twelve years of the event, who points to Richard as the murderer, 
and the further evidence Mr. Gairdner adduces is in support of 
that suspicion; yet he concludes by saying that an after-age 
may have been a little unjust to Richard, in throwing upon him 
the sole responsibility of acts in which others participated, and 
in which he certainly had the full support and concurrence of 
his brother Edward. The mere fact of his being in the 
Tower at the time goes for nothing, for that was then 
a royal residence, and others of his family were there too. 
But it is certain that though the Yorkist cause protited 
generally by the death of Henry VI., it was Edward, not 
Richard, who was the great and immediate gainer by his 
removal, and history tells pretty plainly how unscrupulous he 
was. After promising the Duke of Somerset and others a free 
pardon on their capture at Tewkesbury, he sanctioned their 
murder two days later, and although his own hands were not 
stained with the blood of Prince Henry, it is more than probable 
that both the latter and his father were killed by his orders; 
nor did he spare his brother Clarence, but of his death Mr. 
Gairdner speaks more decidedly, considering that the King 
took upon himself the entire responsibility of that act, and that 
Richard must be held guiltless. Even Sir Thomas More says 
positively that he openly opposed the extreme measures against 
his brother. 

Concerning the death of Edward V. and his younger brother, 
Mr. Gairdner has not been able to offer new information of any 
great value. All he could do, and he has done it amply, was to 
examine and weigh carefully the opinions of those historians 
who have been most worth consulting. Against the objections 
of Horace Walpole and others to the statements of contemporary 
writers that the young Princes were murdered, Mr. Gairdner 
speaks strongly in support of the latter theory. He thinks that 
though Sir Thomas More’s version may err in some of the 
details, yet on the whole it is substantially correct, and that his 
authority was the alleged confession, obtained second-hand, of 
Tyrell and Dighton. He thinks, too, that Richard had no 
preconceived intention of murdering his nephews, but that 
hearing during his absence from London that there were 
schemes afoot for liberating the Princes from the Tower, 
it occurred to him that it would be to his advantage to 
have them removed at once and for ever from his path; and 
hence his orders to that effect, first to Sir Robert Brackenbury, 
who declined the job, and then to Sir James Tyrell, who 
accepted it. The belief at the time in the murder of the Princes 
appears to have been general; it was mentioned as a fact by the 
Chancellor of France, in addressing the Estates-General, within 
three months of their disappearance; and its probability was 
further confirmed in Charles II.’s reign, by the discovery in the 
Tower of the skeletons of two youths, whose ages agreed with 
those of the unfortunate Princes. It is true, as Mr. Gairdner 
states, that the murder rests on the testimony of only a few 
original authorities, but that is owing to the dearth of contem- 
porary historians. The indignation with which the news was 
received thronghout the country did not augur well for the tran- 
quillity of Richard’s reign. It was the signal for that general 
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disapproval and disaffection that continued until his death, two 

ears later, and the remorse from which he is said to have 
suffered must have effectually destroyed any satisfaction he 
realised or expected to realise on attaining to kingly power. 

Wethink Mr. Gairdner has formed a fair and reasonable esti- 
mate of the life and reign of Richard III. Where his convictions 
were so at variance with his early expectations, it required some 
courage to discard the fairer portrait of his own conception for the 
more truthful one of tradition, and some honesty to throw the 
weight of his convictions into the balance against the man he had 
been anxious to justify. It is likely enough that if Edward IV. 
had lived another twenty years, that is, long enough for his son 
tohave reached manhood, Richard would in turn have served father 
and son with equal fidelity, and have been content toact tothe best 
of his means in the interests of the House of York. But finding 
himself the recognised Protector of young Edward V., the favour- 
ite of the people, and the trusted head of his army, he was in- 
duced, by the sudden promptings of his own heart and the be- 
guilements of Buckingham, to consider his own advancement,— 
and then came the beginning of the end. The same sudden vehem- 
ence of an ill-regulated mind that marked his order for the death 
of Hastings may be traced in most of his public acts, and it is 
this, more than innate wickedness or deliberate evil, that extin- 
guished the better feelings of his nature and left him the cruel 
tyrant represented by history. 





ETCHING.* 
Tue word “ sketch,” as opposed to a completed design, is a 
very familiar term to-day, but is not infrequently employed with 
amore or less sketchy or hazy idea as to its definite character- 
istics. When the student of Art is first inducted into the 
mysteries of water-colour drawing, he or she soon discovers, or 
is quickly told, that a sketch possesses the charm and freshness 
which by no manner of means can be induced to remair «ntil 
the drawing is completed. Sketching in water-colours from 
Nature is the popular art pursuit, par excellence. Our critics 
every year inform us that the freshness to be observed at the 
Sketch Exhibitions is not often as clearly discernible in the 
completed pictures. An artist’s sketch for some great pic- 
ture is frequently treasured by its possessor, who delights in 
observing in it certain remarkable qualities which are not 
present, so he affirms, in the large work. But a true 
lea of the meaning of a “sketch” is not be met with every 
day. It is too often supposed to partake largely of the 
character of a scrawl. Or again, provided the threads of 
foreground grass be but indicated by angular and vivid blotches, 
provided the lights and shades on a house, a cow, or a castle 
form a determined contrast in chiaroscuro, oftener to be traced 
on Whatman paper than in space; and the sky, above all 
things, be treated with the masterly facility of Cox or Collier, 
—and we have what is generally known as a “ sketch.” 
Therefore, when we venture to suggest, as a brief and compre- 
hensive definition, that “a sketch is a skeleton,” we feel 
that we run the risk of exciting feelings of disapproval and 
disappointment. But the claims of this definition will be 
found, we believe, to be borne out by a candid considera- 
tion. For what is the meaning of that power which a sketch 
carries, and is often denied to a quasi-complete work? A 
sketch appeals to the imagination, we are told, leaving a margin 
clear of imagery, which the fancy of the spectator can sup- 
ply better than any realisation in art, except from a con- 
summate hand. In other words, the sketch is the organic- 
ally constructed basis upon which the poetic intuition is 
tempted to project films of imaginary rhythm and completion. 
The finer the sketch, the more truly is it an organic skeleton, 
adjusted to the nature of a complete, harmonious mind-image. 
The actual drawing of the sketch depends primarily upon the 
power to perceive truly the chief constituent elements of the 
theme to be portrayed. In an absolutely clear and definite 
sense, the artist perceives the delicately-defined arcs and curves 
which make up the piece-work of the different values and tones 
in Nature’s imagery. The leading elements in the great scene 
may be reduced, kept in true forms, and translated deliber- 
ately and cautiously on to the plane of the paper to form the 
sketch. But the power of the eyesight and the mind in the case 
of an artist is, at times, quite adequate to the execution of this 
organic suggestion with the utmost rapidity of method. Then 
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Saute: cies of @ Monograph. By Francis Seymour Haden. 
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results that medley of quaint strokes, fiery blots, and interming- 
ling threadwork of lines whose attractions are so dear to the 
popular mind, Now, etching, we maintain, is chiefly suitable for 
sketching, for the decisive reason that the later refinements of 
modelling need a tone, and not a network of lines ; a brush, and 
not a steel point. Rembrandt, it is true, employed tones ob- 
tained by the ink left in the free, unetched spaces of his plate, 
as well as by the cross-hatching in line. Many of Rembrandt’s 
etchings approach very nearly indeed to some of the qualities of 
finished painting,—at least, of Rembrandt’s finished painting. 
But though the modern etcher is always expounding Rembrandt 
to us, he is the very last master whose methods are approached, or 
even pursued. Accuracy of masses, posed in some vivid manner, 
true, delicate, nervously definite, so far as steel point and ink- 
wash can obtain it, is the mark of Rembrandt’s work. Whereas 
the powerful school of etchers headed by Mr. Haden, lean with 
the strength of their whole intellect upon the conventional 
structures obtained by organic sweeps of line; emphasised by 
every manner of conveution, the distance faintly and quaintly 
tampered with and scratched; while the foreground is bitten 
in savagely, and with an unmistakable delight in showing us 
that there can be no mistake as to its proximity. Some of the 
more early French etchers, M. Rajou, for example, follow in 
Rembrandt’s footsteps. 

We were not, then, surprised to hear Mr. Haden’s opinion of 
what the artistic power consists in. In his recent lucid and in- 
teresting lectures at the Royal Institution, he said :—‘* When the 
intuitive art-faculty existed, it could no more be developed and 
made to produce great works of Art by academic association, 
than Don Juan could have been written by a committee. I 
attach only a secondary importance to technical superi- 
ority, and qualities communicated by tradition. The artist 
should be master of his materials, but the means must not be 
allowed to become the end, and thus lead to all sentiment and 
thought being merged into mere facility. Elaboration of detail 
is the absorption of time, and the dissipation of the original in- 
ception. The conception should chiefly engage the artistic im- 
pulse; to spend a year on a picture, is to deprive it of the inesti- 
mable quality of inception. The great masters, unlike the 
modern, worked rapidly, and preserved the integrity and power 
of their first conception. The sacred fire soon burns down, 
and once allowed to languish, cannot be fanned into flame. 
The learned simplicity which the etcher has arrived at has been 
sometimes accounted as a sketch, and 1 was not surprised to 
hear that good drawing is not to be looked for in it; but good 
drawing is not what it is popularly supposed to be, and as. 
taught at South Kensington. It is the representation of objects 
as they appear in Nature, the art of conveying in the flat a veri- 
similitude of what the eye sees in space; an aggregation of 
values in harmony and relation ;” all which is finely suggestive, 
Nevertheless, this indication, delivered con amore, of the rapid 
method of the impressionist, a method often analogous to the 
operation of a moderate whirlwind, does not apply to the ex- 
tended fields of an artist’s labour. We hasten to acknowledge, 
however, that a finer definition of good drawing could hardly be 
made than contained in the few closing lines of the paragraph. 
Nevertheless, as a matter of absolute certainty, any verisimili- 
tude of what the eye sees in space must redefine with miraculous 
accuracy details that are countless, textures innumerable, and 
the nuances of sheen and sombre shadow which are inseparable 
from the outer world. Mr. Haden, with all his desire for breadth 
and sincerity, has not escaped, allowing his deductions from 
his masterly definition to Lv coloured with dogmatically pro- 
nounced strength by the conditions of his individual art-power. 
When we think of the work of Bellini, or Palma, or Carpaccie, 
of Titian, Lionardo, and Michelangelo, we know at once how 
fallacious that saying was, “'The sacred fire soon burns down.” 
Elaboration of detail is indeed the absorption of time, and in 
the case of the art of a brilliant surgeon is not to be thought of. 
But in the case of every one of the great masters, without excep- 
tion, laborious manipulation of detail was entered into at one period 
of their lives at least, and generally was their constant method. 
The technical mastery over materials by which a painter exhibits 
to us in his maturity the freshness of “ inception,” luminous 
through every layer and film, was gained, we believe, on one con- 
dition at least, which must be fulfilled always,—the condition of 
spending years upon every kind of drudgery and practice. Itis a 
very frequent as well as a very great fallacy to suppose that the 
creative faculty, the mark of an artist, is an apparatus thoroughly 
equipped in the mind for its outward impress upon plastic 
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form. Alas! when the inceptive power of deep, intuitive inven- 
tion is projected outwardly, among the pigments—white-lead, 
verdigris, brown earth, lamp-black, with a leavening from the 
vegetable tints—the desirable results that await solely at the 
bidding of the ‘most careful manipulation, however decisive, 
come into effect only at the cost of such pains as to tell the 
artist at once that he must be prepared to husband a large 
proportion of his energy for this question alone. 

A verisimilitude in the flat of what we see in space de- 
mands an infinite amount of harmonic finish. The luminous 
blended zones of colour or shade in nature, disclose within their 
recesses vistas of organisations perfectly, gently, decisively 
articulated. The finish of Millais’s “ Order of Release,” or of 
the “Haven of Refuge,” by Frederick Walker, or of a fine 
work by Sir F. Leighton, or G. F. Watts, or of the 
“Tribute Money,” by Titian, is compatible with a power- 
ful handling and a strength of feeling, by the side of which 
even Mr. Haden’s magnificent impulsiveness pales. The great 
schools of Art never began to decline until they had at once 
learned to despise finish, and to discard any methods that were 
of true sublimity which had been won for them by the genius of 
their predecessors. Mr. Haden’s remarks applied not to the art 
of the sketcher—a phrase used in no invidious sense, but in 
the sense of the layer of a constructive ground-plan, upon 
which is superposed by the imagination a harmonious source 
of mystery and pleasure—but applied generally to the pro- 
ductive labour of great art, are essentially, though made from 
an intellectual point of view, those of an amateur: 

The modern school of Etchers includes a great variety of 
motives and methods of work. Its members include artists, 
and many distinguished ornaments of other professions, chiefly of 
the medical. Among artist’s work, some of the portrait-heads 
by M. Legros, as, for instance, the heads of Mr. Dalou and Mr. 
Prinsep, may almost compare with Raphael’s work for com- 
bined strength and grace of work; though we are conscious of 
the hazardous nature of this remark. Mr. Whistler, again, 
limns away at the copper with his subtle and feathery 
pencil, sometimes indicating an old wooden bridge for us 
with the deepest feeling; again, shadowing out some limp 
apparition of a girl, with vague hints as to the possi- 
bility of providing for half-a-dozen legs or arms, suggest- 
ing to the spectator the title of a paper which was once reported 
as having been read before the National Academy of Sciences 
at Washington, “On Ghosts in the Diffraction of Spectra.” 
Mr. Hamerton with patience etches the sweep of a poplar, 
or grove of river-side trees, or an old tower in the clear 
evening light, and harangues away about the indubitable 
dignity of the art. Mr. Haden sets to work before Turner’s 
* Calais Pier,’’ whose power affords him a field similar toa scene 
in Nature, and with the grip of a colossal arranging-power 
produces for us a creation that is as different from Turner’s work 
as that work was from the actual scene. Mr. Palmer, on the 
other hand, with the earnest and never-daunted, even when 
wearied, skill of the practised painter, etches so delicately that 
his work in water-colour possesses not much greater subtlety. 
Mr. Hook also-etches as he paints,—nobly. Mr. Chattock 
works from Nature, with great acuteness and feeling, and with 
an entire submission to her truth and her dictates; while some 
of the finest etched work of all, by living men, will be found in 
the illustrations of Modern Painters. 





PLANTER LIFE IN THE MOFUSSIL.* 


ALTHOUGH so much has been written in a general way about 
Anglo-Indians, it has occurred to but very few to describe the 
daily life of any special class save the military one; and yet 
this life, influenced as it necessarily is by differing occupations, 
by the climate and physical features of a particular district, 
and by the characters of the native races with whom the 
Englishman is brought into contact, must have a distinct 
individuality and marked points of interest; and the writer 
who elects to deal with it having the advantage of 
speaking of things with which he is exceedingly familiar, 
‘and of circumstances which affect his personal welfare, 
is naturally able to give to his picture a vividness which is 
utterly wanting to the mere generaliser,—that is, supposing him 
to be tolerably free from egoism, and to have the tact to be 
sufficiently descriptive without entering into too great minutiz. 
Mr. Inglis has been very happy in his unpretending little book, 





* Sport and Work en the Nepaul Frontier. By “ Maori.” London: Macmillan & Co. 


aa, 
which takes us into the indigo-planting district of Chumparun 
near the Nepaul frontier, where he lived for twelve years, 
and initiates us into the work and amusements of factory 
managers and assistants, showing the natives as they appear 
in the intimate, every-day dealings into which they are 
brought with Europeans, and giving illustrations of their 
manners, customs, and conduct, so far as these bear upon the 
social life of foreign residents amongst them. The district to 
which the narrative refers is one of the loveliest portions of the - 
beautiful and fertile province of Behar,—a tract of country on 
one side covered by rolling fields of grain, on the other by 
vast, billowy sweeps of the changing-hued feathery-indigo, inter. 
spersed with countless villages, nestling amid plantains and 
bamboos, with great masses of sombre mango wood every here 
and there, lakes and rivers adding their charms to the 
landscape, which is bounded to the north by great 
tracts of forest and jungle, backed by the Nepaul hills, 
The chief town, Mooteeharree, with its long bazaar, shaded 
by battered sacking or rotting bamboo mats, its few pucca 
houses for the better class, and its many mud dwellings for the 
lower ones, its Planters’ Club, standing in its compound, 
its little church and row of opium godowns, with its court- 
house in a grove of trees and district jail near it, is distinctly 
brought before us. The native house consists of two mud and 
bamboo huts, united by a ragged fence, forming a quadrangle; 
in one of these huts the owner and his family sleep 
during the rains, while the other forms a shelter for his 
goat or his cow, if he be rich enough to keep one, and 
also forms a store-house for his fuel, the animals being 
pastured on the common which forms an adjunct to almost 
every Indian village. The little court between the two 
huts is kept scrupulously clean, and serves as a place for the 
women to work in, the children to play in, and the men to enjoy 
their midday siesta, or their nightly chat around the cow-dung 
fire. At the “station” to which the writer belonged, the Euro- 
pean element consisted merely of -the magistrate and collector, 
the doctor, the superintendent of police, and the opium agent; a 
native regiment was, however, quartered some few miles off, and 
its officers, with some twenty-five or thirty neighbouring indigo 
managers and assistants, completed the society of the district, 
which seems, however, to have been exceedingly genial and 
united. The factories are always of necessity situated close 
to a piece of water, and all around them stretch cultivable 
lands, which are worked by their own staff of coolies, the number 
of bullocks being in proportion to the arable acreage. These 
farms, which are called zeraats, are managed with a thorough- 
ness and care not to be exceeded by our best-handled Scotch and 
English holdings, although the methods employed are still in 
most instances extremely primitive. The land is ploughed and 
reploughed, pulverised, harrowed, cleaned, and weeded, until the 
whole surface is moist and friable, and not a clod of the size of 
a pigeon’s egg remains to be seen; the ditches are kept in 
proper order, the edges of the fields neatly trimmed, useless 
trees and clumps of jungle cut down, and excellent roads 
made in every direction. It must, however, be a droll 
sight to behold at certain seasons some four or five hun- 
dred coolies seated in a line thwacking the ground with their 
sticks, and raising a cloud of white dust, through which gleam 
indistinctly their swarthy figures, while the din and hubbub of 
their ceaseless chattering, shouting, and squabbling are some- 
thing indescribable; scarcely less strange, indeed, than the 
scene at a later period, when the first green plant having been 
duly steeped, and the liquor allowed to run off into a second 
series of vats, a gang of men with furrovahs take their places in 
them, and with their long, black hair dripping with foam, their 
bronzed bodies glistening with blue liquor, every muscle stretched 
to its greatest tension, toss the water high in air with a mea- 
sured stroke, exciting each other to greater exertions by the 
wildest cries, until, after some three hours’ work, the colour 
has come, and the exhausted coolie is permitted to rest. This 
beating, which serves two purposes, that of oxygenating the 
indigo, and that of separating it from the water in which it is 
held in solution, is now frequently effected by machinery ; and 
Mr. Inglis is of opinion that a great loss of material might be 
prevented by the adoption of improved methods both of culti- 
vation and manufacture. However this may be, his picturesque 
account of the old processes cannot fail to be read with interest, 
and the busy life of the planter, admitting, as it does, of many 
an occasional bit of sport and gaiety, would seem to be excep- 
tionally delightful. The indigo grown on the zeraats forms but 
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a small proportion of that which is taken to each factory, for by 
a peculiar system of obtaining the leasehold of the circumjacent 
villages the manager is enabled to induce the ryot to grow indigo 
in a certain portion of his little holding, and this involves that 
official’s taking the superintendence of the cultivation, not merely 
of the plant, but, as upon the good farming depends the payment 
of the rent, of all the other crops. At earliest dawn, therefore, 
the assistant may be seen, his “ bobbery pack” of miscellaneous 
canine creatures at his heels, first giving a look at his own 
zeraats, and then passing over the other lands, ordering harrow- 
ing here, reploughing there, and weeding somewhere else, com- 
mending the diligent ryot,; reproving the lazy, and winding up 
by a burst after a jackal or a fox, on his way home to his bath 
and breakfast. The planter is, of course, assisted by a regular 
staff of native officials, each of whom, in an ascending 
ratio, has control over a certain part of the business; 
and besides the ordinary poor coolies and low-caste Hindoos 
who do the ploughing, there is usually attached to each factory 
a tola, or village of Dangurs, always ready for whatever work 
may be going on. These people originally, it is supposed, from 
Chota Nagpore, but now spread over the whole province of 
Behar, an active, industrious, tractable, faithful, merry-hearted 
race, are, in fact, the planter’s special stand-by, and without 
them he would be very badly off. We must turn, however, from 
the Oustennie, and Bedahennee, and Mahye, which keep him so 
busy for the greater portion of the year, to the planter’s play- 
time, when, in the short enjoyable, cool season, when work is slack, 
he hunts, visits, races, dances, and enjoys himself generally with a 
zest which is altogether unknown, except to those who have 
notseen their friends for a twelvemonth, and who know that such 
another interval must elapse before they see them again. In 
this part of the book we have spirited descriptions of pig-stick- 
ing, leopard and tiger-shooting, and stranger than all, of alli- 
gator-fishing. This last performance is accomplished by 
means of a strong rope, its strands loose, and merely knotted 
together, to which is attached an iron hook, and by way of baita 
poor live duck which quacks dismally in anticipation of its 
fate, as on a little raft of plantain-pith it slowly floats down the 
muddy river. The mugger, or square-nosed alligator, to which 
nothing comes amiss, and which has a predilection for animal 
food, seizes it in his mighty jaws and disappears, entangling at the 
same time its teeth in the loosened strands of the rope, by means of 
which it is dragged against the bank, and speedily despatched by 
a spear-wound under its fore-arm ora bullet through the eye. In 
speaking of tiger-shooting, Mr. Inglis not only gives many anec- 
dotes of striking adventures with the royal foe, but enters at 
some length into descriptions, the result of personal observation, 
of the animal and of his habits, which are of decided interest. 
Naturally, however, that portion of “ Maori’s” work which re- 
fers more especially to the natives will be found the more curious 
and readable; village sports, such as quail catching, wrestling, 
&c., are well described, as also the Pooneah, or rent-day, with 
its attendant festival,a Dangur dance, the Bara roopees, or 
actors, the Rajbhats, or wandering minstrels, and the village 
functionaries of all descriptions. Of the native police force he 
speaks indeed in most condemnatory terms, appearing to think 
it in need of much improvement, and particularly of an increase 
of European officers. Of the character of the Hindoo, Mr. 
Inglis has not evidently formed a high estimate, contending that 
far from being fit for self-government, he is utterly opposed to 
honest, truthful, stable government at all; and, moreover, entirely 
incapable of being educated up to any approximation to the 
European. However this may be, he has certainly given us, in 
his account of a planter’s life, a very entertaining and instruc- 
tive volume; and we should like to see his example imitated. 
Others who have had opportunities of observing special phases 
of Indian life and character, would do well to give us in the same 
way an unpretending but faithful description of what they have 
seen and experienced. 





TWO BOOKS ON EVOLUTION.* 
Tne non-scientific world is probably almost nauseated at this 
time by the ever-recurrent subject of Evolution. It is, however, 
one of such interest in itself ; its growth has been so rapid, and 
its relation—whether legitimate or not—to other topics of still 
greater moment seems so intimate, and the thoughts connected 
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with it have penetrated so deeply into the minds of men, that we 
cannot avoid devoting some space to the consideration of works 
which deal with it with any measure of novelty and vigour. 
We have now before us two somewhat bulky treatises,—one a 
translation of the last edition of The Evolution of Man, by 
the well-known Professor Haeckel, of Jena; and the other by 
Mr. Murphy, the ingenious author of The Scientific Bases of 
Faith. Both these books are professedly intended more for 
general than for strictly scientific uses, Mr. Murphy’s science 
being admittedly, to a great extent, second-hand, though he is 
a well-informed student of the science of the day; while Pro- 
fessor Haeckel’s work, minute and systematic as its details are, 
is rather that of a philosophical speculator on science, than of a 
practical student of science in the paths of observation and 
experiment. 

Professor Haeckel is celebrated as the apostle of Darwinian 
evolution carried to its utmost limits, both as relates to the 
scientific hy pothesis itself, and to the metaphysical or ontological 
results to which, in his view, it necessarily leads. In many 
things his evolutionism is much more thorough and his belief 
is much more unhesitating than that of Mr. Darwin, and his tone 
very different indeed from the tone of that most modest and 
laborious investigator whose disciple he professes to be. He 
looks upon the Evolution controversy as the real battle-ground 
between priestcraft and retrogression on the one hand, and the 
“modern struggle for culture” on the other. He indulges in 
expressions of contempt and scorn for many of those who differ 
from him, among biologists the chief objects of his contro- 
versial enmity being certain evolutionists less thoronghgoing 
than himself, amongst others, Du Bois Reymond, whose address 
at Leipzig, some five years ago, created so much interest; “the 
English Jesuit, Mivart,”’ as he terms him; Vogt, and KOlliker ; 
and had his book been of slightly later date, he would have 
been obliged to add the very considerable name of Virchow. 
When he deals with the theological aspect of his subject, we are 
reminded more of the sceptical writers of the last century, than 
of the more earnest and reverent philosophical doubters of our 
ownage. Professor Haeckel’s work is written in an admirably clear 
style, and the statement of scientific details, illustrated by excel- 
lent engravings and diagrams, is such that any attentive reader, 
however little conversant with such things, can have no difficulty 
in understanding it. It begins with a very able sketch of the 
history of the Evolution theory from its earliest hints in the 
writings of Aristotle, to its reappearance in something like its 
present form in the speculations of Lamarck, and thence to 
the modern researches of Mr. Wallace and Mr. Darwin. In 
eulogising the latter, and alluding to his grandfather, the 
Darwin of the Zoonomia, Haeckel’s words are amusingly 
characteristic of the school to which the author belongs :— 

“ Erasmus Darwin transmitted to his grandson Charles, according 
to the law of latent transmission (atavism), certain molecular move- 
ments of the cells in the ganglia of his powerful brain, which had not 
made their appearance in his son Robert. The fact is of great im- 
terest in relation to the remarkable law of atavism which Charles 
Darwin himself has so well discussed.’’ 

It is not our business to discuss the purely scientific data on 
which Haeckel founds his opinions; suffice it to say that there 
are some particulars in regard to which he has, we doubt not, 
seen cause to alter his opinion since this book was written, but 
they are not of sufficient magnitude to affect the general results. 
The details are, of course, mainly embryological. The develop- 
ment of the individual is to him the evolution of the race com- 
pressed into a brief period of time, and with the aid of Morpho- 
logy, that marvellous science which has made such rapid strides 
in our own day, in the hands of Oken, our own Owen, and 
and others, and even received a powerful impetus from the 
scientific imagination of Germany’s greatest poet, the light 
thrown on the probabilities of Phylogeny by the actual facts of 
Ontogeny is such, that we cannot wonder at the intense interest 
which Evolutionism now excites, and the extent to which it has 
been accepted. Haeckel’s view of the more immediate progeni- 
tors of man having been anthropoid apes, not, however, of any 
existing species, is common to him and all the rest of the 
school; behind them he sees a vista of pouched animals of the 
type still existing in Australia—then of inferior vertebrata 
(Amphibia and mud-fishes)—until the genealogy reaches through 
“chorda animals” and primitive worms, back to the 
primary jelly-specks, or Monera, which have life with- 
out organisation, in the usual sense of the term. Birds 
mollusca, insects, and crustacea, &., are out of the line of 
descent altogether. ‘The apparently tremendous leap from 
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worms to vertebrata is bridged over by what is looked upon as 
the sole remnant of what may have been a numerous and varied 
family, the little mud-inhabiting Amphiorus. The analysis of 
this creature, so obscure and yet so important in a theoretical 
point of view, and that of the still humbler ascidian or sea-squirt, 
is well worthy of study, by those who have not already become 
acquainted with it in the writings of other evolutionists. This 
portion of the work, and the exposition of the “ Gastraa theory,” 
are especially interesting. 

Professor Haeckel sees no difficulty in believing that the two 
principles of heredity and adaptation, taken in his own sense of 
absolutely blind forces, modifying each other, and of course 
making myriads of failures before they produce that which can 
survive have evolved the infinite variety of species which have ex- 
isted, and at present exist. He carries the influence of natural 
selection beyond what, if we understand his more recent views, Mr. 
Darwin himself contends. The haste, we had almost said eager- 
ness, with which he ignores rather than meets the many difficul- 
ties which have been so often stated, is very remarkable. Closely 
connected with this negative peculiarity is the thorough agnosti- 
cism (and this is a mild term) of such passages as the following,— 
referring to the very curious fact, long familiar to everybody, of 
the existence throughout nature of rudimentary organs, of no use 
to their possessor, but sometimes of actual injury, or at least 
danger (as the cecal appendage in man), but which perform a 
necessary function in other species,—a fact which is, of course, 
strongly suggestive of the general hypothesis of evolution; and 
certainly the theory of descent goes far to account for it, or, at 
least, to throw light on how it has come to pass. In Professor 
Haeckel’s view, such facts are totally subversive of Teleology,— 
by implication, of all Theism ;— 

“The very ancient fable of the all-wise plan, according to which 
‘ the Creator’s hand has ordained all things with wisdom and under- 
standing,’ the empty phrase about the ‘purposive plan of structure,’ 
is in this way completely disproved. Stronger arguments can hardly 
be provided against the customary teleology, or doctrine of design, 
than the fact that all more highly developed organisms possess such 
rudimentary organs.’ The favourite phrase, ‘the moral ordering of 
the world,’ is also shown in its true light by these dysteleological facts. 
Thus viewed, the ‘moral ordering of the world’ is evidently a beau- 
tifal poem, which is proved to be false by the actual facts. None but the 
idealist scholar, who closes his eyes to the real truth, or the priest, who 
tries to keep his spiritual flock in ecclesiastical leading strings, can 
any longer tell the fable of the moral ordering of the world. It exists 
neither in nature nor in human life, neither in natural history nor in 
the history of civilisation. The terrible and ceaseless ‘struggle for 
existence’ gives the real impulse to the blind course of the world. A 
moral ordering and a ‘purposive plan’ of the world can only be 
visible, if the prevalence of an immoral rule of the strongest and un- 
designed organisation is entirely ignored.” 

Speaking of Agassiz and his admitted Theism, he says :— 

“This great American...... was in reality gifted with too much 
genius actually to believe in the truth of the mystic nonsense which 
he preached. Crafty calculation, and well-judged reliance on the 
want of understanding of his credulous followers, can alone have given 
him courage to pass the juggler’s pieces of his anthropomorphic 
creation as true coin.”’ 

And here is Professor Haeckel’s view of materialism and 
spiritualism :— 

“The opponents of the doctrine of Evolution are very fond of 

branding the monistic philosophy grounded upon it as‘ Materialism,’ 
by confusing philosophical materialism with the wholly different and 
censurable moral materialism. Strictly, however, our ‘Monism’ 
might as accurately or as inaccurately be called spiritualism, as 
materialism. The real materialistic philosophy asserts that the vital 
phenomena of nature, like all other phenomena of nature, are effects 
or products of matter. The other, opposite extreme, spiritualistic 
philosophy, asserts, on the contrary, that matter is the product of 
motive force, and that all material forms are produced by free forces, 
entirely independent of the matter itself...... Both views are 
dualistic, and we hold them both to be equally false. A contrast to 
both views is presented by the monistic philosophy which can as little 
believe in force without matter as in matter without force. It is 
only necessary to reflect on this for a time, from a strictly scientific 
stand-point, to find that, on close examination, it is impossible clearly 
to represent the one without the other.”’ 
Before making any remark on these views, which are only those 
of a now very large school of thought in every country in Europe, 
and especially in Germany, we must advert to the other work 
which is now before us. 

Mr. Murphy is a decided evolutionist, in the more restricted 
sense of having arrived at the conclusion that all organic beings 
have been developed from anteriorly existing lower and more 
simple forms. His grounds of belief are not different from 
those of others, but he cannot discover in heredity and adapta- 
tion, in the sense in which these words are generally used, a 
sufficient cause for the production of the variety of organisms 





which now exists. He urges strongly the difficulties arising 
from fixity of character, from structures which are utterly 
useless, unless accompanied (as they are in numerous instances) 
by other structures in quite unconnected parts of the same 
organism ; and above all, from the facts of structure in anticipa- 
tion of function, and of organs which are eminently advantageous 
when fully developed, but which could have been of no avait 
during the long period which, on the showing of the extreme 
advocates of natural selection themselves, they must have 
required to attain useful dimension. He quotes and dwells 
upon Mr. Wailace’s statement of the argument drawn from 
the human brain, which, in the case of savages, attains, on 
an average, a development which may be represented by the 
number 26, that of average civilised men being 32, while 
that of the anthropoid apes is only 10. He contends that 
the brain of the savage has been developed far beyond the 
functions which it performs, its proportion being, so far 
as actual cerebration goes, much nearer that of the ape 
and further from that of the philosopher than these 
figures would indicate. His brain is, therefore, in anticipation 
of function. Neither natural selection nor any other unintelli- 
gent agency can account for any ‘structure which is thus in 
anticipation of its actual requirements, and, therefore, not im- 
mediately useful. The idea is suggestive. of a surplusage of 
power,—of an instrument beyond the wants of its possessor. 
There is an excellent chapter to the same effect, on the rate of 
variation, and the geological time required for the evolution which 
has actually taken place, assuming no other causes than those 
commonly called Darwinian. In this discussion he founds 
partly on the well-known mathematical conclusions of Sir W. 
Thomson, in reference to the time required for the cooling of 
the globe. 

Convinced of the truth of the general doctrine of Evolution, 
but unable to adopt the blind agencies of accidental variation 
and survival of the fittest as anything more than subordinate 
modifying causes, and profoundly alive to the evidence of de- 
sign in the organic world generally, and on the other hand, 
deeply impressed by the so-called dysteleological facts of useless 
rudimentary structures, which appear inimical to the hypothesis 
of a directly creative agency, Mr. Murphy seems to have taken 
refuge and to find relief in a doctrine which appears to be the 
main raison d’étre of his book. This he calls the doctrine of 
“ Habit and Intelligence.” ‘All vital actions,” he says, “tend 
to repeat themselves.” Habitual action is seen in all 
formative, in all motor, and in all mental actions, except such 
of the latter as are purely voluntary. All characters tend to 
become hereditary, all are in some degree variable, and par- 
ticular characters may acquire a habit of varying. Habit and 
variation, however, with the controlling influence of external 
conditions, will not account for the evolution of species whereby 
the most highly organised vegetables and animals have been 
derived from the first vitalised but unorganised germs. An 
Intelligent Power is required, acting through and controlling 
the unintelligent forces of habit and variation, “just as all the 
vital forces act through and control the inorganic ones.” This 
brings into play that “Intelligence” which, in Mr. Murphy’s 
view, supplements and controls the blind agencies of habit and 
variation. ‘There is, he says, a formative intelligence, which 
guides growth and organisation ; a motor intelligence, residing 
in reflex, automatic, and instinctive motion. In all these, the in- 
telligence is unconscious ; in voluntary motion, it is partly come 
scious ; in mental action, it has become conscious. Organising 
and mental intelligence are identical, differing only im the 
element of consciousness. Habit is conservative, intelligence 1s 
progressive, and works with a definite view to the future. 

Mr. Murphy, in common with Professor Haeckel, professes 
Monism. “The mind of man is not distinct from the material 
world in the midst of which it is placed, but is the highest pro- 
duct of the forces of that world.” It may be doubted how far 
his concluding sentence is in harmony with this statement :— 

“ The question, what point in the development either of the indi- 
vidual or the race is that where the spiritual nature has come in, cannot 
be answered ; but it is not an important one to answer. It is, however, 
in accordance with all the analogies of creation, if the Creative Power 
which at the beginning created matter, and afterwards gave it life, 
finally, when the action of that life had developed the bodily frame 
and the instinctive mental power of man, completed the work by 
breathing into man a breath of higher and spiritual life.” 

These two books are typical representatives of the two more 
obvious schools of thought which spring from the Evolution 





doctrine. The first represents a class of minds already predis- 
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to a Materialistic view of the Universe, and to the re- 
ception of those beliefs only which have, or appear to have, their 
foundation in the data of sensation and external perception, 
while they ignore some of the equally credible dicta of human 
consciousness. They receive the arguments in favour of the 
omnipotence of natural selection as equally powerful with those 
which support the general hypothesis of evolution, and to them 
the scheme of mechanical and unintelligent creation seems to be 
complete. They are fond of speaking of the evolution doctrine 
as an “induction,” which it is not, although the universality of 
the coincidence between embryotic forms in the higher and 
adult forms in the lower ranks of organic beings, on which the 
phylogenetic hypothesis is founded, is, no doubt, a good general- 
isation. It is, perhaps, the most remarkable instance in the 
history of human thought of a purely scientific inquiry, and 
that in a purely material region, furnishing food for so-called 
philosophical conclusions. 

Mr. Murphy, on the other hand, represents the more cautious 
thinker, who, while he accepts the mass of probable evidence 
in favour of Evolution in the general sense, cannot see in 
it data for Atheistic conclusions. He is unable to shut 
his eyes to the signs of purpose in Nature. The very fact of 
upward progress which is implied in evolution itself, seems to 
him at variance with the pessimist tone of those who see nothing 
in the Universe but a direful struggle for existence; and the 
gradual superaddition of the higher mental powers, and of the 
faculty (however elaborated) of recognising and loving the True, 
the Good, and the Beautiful,—faculties the nobility of which is 
admitted by the most thorough-going Haeckelian—seems to him 
not to be accounted for by the mere survival of the fittest. A race 
possessing such mental faculties as should fit it for subduing the 
earth by mechanical means might be so evolved, but it is hard to 
see how brains suited for the cultivation of art and philosophy 
should be victorious in the struggle. These developments 
suggest to him the action of an intelligent First Cause, which 
has chosen gradually and systematically to work out the pro- 
gress of our race onwards and upwards. 

Mr. Murphy’s doctrine of “unconscious intelligence” is not 
new or peculiar to him. Traces of it are to be found in other 
physiological writings. It seems at first sight to relieve us from 
a difficulty. It seems to reconcile the complexity of structure, 
and the evident design in the growth and evolution of organisms, 
with the idea of a single Cause, without necessitating the 
direct agency of the Divine Will in every minute molecular 
change, and it appears to throw upon this hypothetical inter- 
mediate agent or demiowrgos the burden of those rudimentary 
and useless structures of which we hear so much. But is not this 
shirking, in place of solving, a difficulty? Mr. Murphy says 
that there is no greater absurdity in “ unconscious intelligence ” 
than in “unconscious force,” and that if it is necessary to 
resolve formative powers into the direct agency of the 
Divine Will, it is equally so in the case of gravitation, 
or any other dynamic force. But the idea of endowing vita] 
formative energy with intelligence, in order to account for its 
varied and evidently purposive action, without crediting 
it with consciousness, is something very like a contradiction. 
It is outside of the consciousness of the being in whose organism 
it works, but it is difficult to see how it can represent intelligence 
without a consciousness of its own. If it means the intelligence 
of its Divine Author, by which intelligence it has been so 
arranged that it shall work so as to conduce to His purposes, 
there is no objection stateable, on the ground of contradiction, 
or on any other ground, except the non-necessity of the 
hypothesis. But as the ordinary physical forces of inorganic 
nature also work for a purpose, though by far more simple 
rules and far more simple results, we do not see why they also 
should not be called “ intelligences.” Mr. Murphy protests 
that he is not a Pantheist, and on the other hand, he would 
deny that his doctrine is a incipient Hegelianism, though it does 
look somewhat like it. He evidently believes in a Deity personal 
and, in every sense, prior to Nature. 

The whole question mainly depends on what is the correct 
idea of Causation. To a disciple of Professor Haeckel, it 
ought to mean nothing but invariable sequence ; and the giving 
of such names as Heredity and Adaptation to the leading features 
of such sequences is merely a convenient way of expressing the 
result of a generalisation by a single word. To such persons, no 
difficulty occurs; they are merely ignoring much that ought not 
to be ignored. The whole Cosmos is to them the result of 
forces which are blind and authorless, and has at length 





emerged, such as we find it, from the scramble. Indeed, in strict 
logic, they ought not to speak even of forces, but only of pheno- 
mena. If, on the other hand, the ideas of causation and 
dynamic action are indissolubly linked in our minds (and 
beyond our minds, in such questions, we cannot go), and origi- 
nate in the analogy to our own consciousness of power in 
voluntary action, the “intelligence” which is interposed 
between the First Cause and the phenomena of organic growth, 
or any other phenomena, must be a conscious intelligence, to 
which is entrusted, so to speak, a volition like that which we 
possess ; and there is no reason why, in place of one Demiourgos, 
there should not be many, each regulating that immediately 
beneath him. 

Be all this as it may, and whatever may be the ultimate fate 
of the Evolution doctrine, so far from being incompatible 
either with Theism, or with the continued existence of man after 
the death of that which we now regard as the totality of his 
organic frame, we believe it to be more strictly compatible with 
both than with the atheistic hypothesis. Even theoretical 
Monism may be so put as not to involve our extinction at 
that crisis, for the true definition of the one entity does not 
imply that in certain conditions it may not lose all rela- 
tion to those few external senses which we happen at pre- 
sent to possess. In any view, there can be no doubt 
that the Evolution hypothesis has proved a most import- 
ant stimulus to the systematic and careful culture of certain 
branches of biology. The good which it has done, and what- 
ever element of truth is in it, will be permanent, the non-essen- 
tials of the doctrine having dropped off, while whatever adverse 
influence it may have had on philosophy and theology will pass 
away. 
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Socrates: a Translation of the Apology, Crito, and Parts of the 
Phaedo of Plato. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York ; Sampson Low 
and Co., London.)—This volume should meet with a hearty welcome. 
It is a really excellent translation, in good, idiomatic English, whicl: 
always keeps quite close enongh to the original. It is all the better, 
in our judgment, for the discretion with which the translator has 
omitted parts of the somewhat tedious argument of the Phaedo. 
We should have liked, however, to have had the “myth’’ at full 
length. A careful examination of the greater part of the Apology has 
shown but very few blemishes, and these of a trifling kind. We 
have noted “ many of you,” for of woAAol, on p. 4; and on p. 30 there 
is a certain failure to give the force of the original. The transla- 
tion runs, “ For if you kill me, you will not readily find another man 
who will be (if I may make so ridiculous a comparison) fastened upon 
the State as I am, by God. For the State is exceedingly like a power- 
ful, high-bred steed, which is sluggish by reason of his very size, and 
so needs a gad-fly to wake him up.’’ It is quite right to break up un- 
manageable sentences, but unfortunately the és -yeAoidrepoy eimeivy has 
thus got separated from what it belongs to. In the English, the 
“yidiculous comparison’? seems to refer to “fastened upon the 
State,” when, of course, it really refers to the “ powerful, high-bred 
steed,” &c. 

The Kabul Insurrection of 1841-42. By Major-General Sir Vincent 
Eyre. Edited by Colonel G. B. Malleson. (W. H. Allen.)—This is a 
very seasonable reprint (with additions and reflections suggested by 
subsequent events) of a narrative which made a profound sensation 
at the time, costing the Great Duke, as the author tells us, a sleepless 
night. Lieutenant Eyre, as he then was, being one of the married 
officers, was given up as a hostage to the Afghans, and thus escaped 
the fate which overtook the whole, one solitary fugitive excepted, of 
the army which retreated from Cabul. He begins his narrative with 
the successful defence of Herat, a defence to which Lieutenant Eldred 
Pottinger, of the Bombay Artillery, mainly contributed, and carries us 
through all the dismal scenes of incapacity and treachery of which 
the history of our occupation of Cabul is made up. Never, surely, 
were greater or more fatal mistakes committed than those by which 
General Elphinstone and Sir William Macnaughten, between them, 
inflicted upon England this terrible disaster. It is not likely that 
these mistakes will be repeated. We shall not attempt to occupy 
Afghanistan again. For all that, this book is worth reading, not only 
for its intrinsic interest, but for its political value ; and the sad record 
of misfortune and failure is not unfrequently relieved by stories of 
successful daring. 

Spent in the Service: a Memoir of the Very Rev. Achilles Davnt, 
D.D., Dean of Cork. By the Rev. F. R. Wynne, M.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—This book depicts with sympathetic vividness a characte: 
of unusual beauty and charm. Dr. Daunt’s life was not eventful, its 
incidents consisted only in changes of the scene of labours whose 
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character and whose success were always the same, and whose in- 
tensity cut short his fe, As Rector of Rincurran, as Incumbent of 
St. Matthias’s at Dublin, os Dean of Cork, his days were spent in a 
devotion to the spiritual welfare of his flock, so single-hearted and 
unfailing, that he seems hardly to have known any other motive or 
desire. Possessing in his manner all the warmth and brightness of 
his Irish race, and gifted with that “pente naturelle vers le cgur 
d’autrui ’’ to which Montalembert ascribes the potency of Lacordaire, 
he seems to have thrown all his personal gifts unreservedly into the 
service of his Master. Readers of religious biography will seldom 
meet with a character which the most unhesitating convictions left 
so free from dogmatic harshness, and to which all the fame of a 
popular preacher was so powerless to add one touch of self-conscious- 
ness or vanity. His early death has deprived the Protestant Church 
of Ireland of a leader, and more than this, of a pacificator, whom she 
will find it hard to replace. 

Classic Preachers of the English Church. Second Series. (Johr 
Murray.)—It will be sufficiently high praise to say that this series of 
lectures forms a worthy successor toa volume of the same title, which 
we noticed some time ago in these columns. The names selected this 
time are Bull, Horsley, Jeremy Taylor, Sanderson, Tollotson, and 
Andrewes. Jeremy Taylor is naturally the most interesting subject, 
and it has been put into the hands of a preacher who, if not more 
able than his compeers (and it would be both difficult and invidious 
to make a comparison), shows himself the master of the most eloquent 
style. And not only does Dr. Barry rise in the vigour and beauty of 
his language to the height of the occasion, but he is also, we think, 
singularly just and discriminating in his criticism. The following 
seems to us a true and needful correction of some popular estimates 
of Taylor’s genius :—‘ What forcibly strikes any attentive reader in 
him, is his masterly employment of that method of treatment which 
appears to distinguish all popular oratory of the highest class,—the 
presentation of comparatively few and simple ideas, every one of 
them worked out with an absolute and exhaustive completeness, 
viewed under a variety of aspects, illustrated from every side by com- 
parison, by example, by authority ..... . everywhere thereis a broad, 
simple unity of conception, underlying all the infinite fullness and 
variety of detail. Under all his living and breathing eloquence, there 
may be traced a strong backbone of coherent thought.” Among the 
other lectures we may mention that of Mr. Hampton, on Archbishop 
Tillotson ; and that of the Bishop of Ely, on a writer now far Jess 
known than he deserves to be,—Bishop Horsley. 

Facts about Champagne, §c. By Henry Vizetelly. (Ward and 
Lock.)—Mr. Vizetelly has been good enough to give to the public 
some of the results of his very large experience. “ Numerous visits 
to the champagne and other viticultural districts of France’ have 
qualified him to speak with authority. He describes accordingly, not 
in the perfunctory manner of an amateur, but out of the fullness of 
thorough and practical knowledge. He has seen the seats, more or 
less famous, of the champagne manufacture, and inspected the 
cellars from which all the noted brands take their names. All these 
places are not, it may be supposed, to be visited in a day; and the 
knowledge of the vast varieties of quality, caused often by the very 
smallest distance, makes up a lore which is not easily mastered. Mr. 
Vizetelly does not confine his attention to champagne, but tells us 
also about the effervescing wines of Saumur (often sold as cham- 
pagnes), about the sparkling burgundies, and the other effervescing 
wines not only of France, but of other countries also, as of Germany 
(which has an important production), Austro-Hungary, and the 
United States. Some valuable “concluding facts and hints’’ should 
be studied with special care. To prefer dry champagne to sweet, 
not only as more genuine (for a sweet champagne can be made out of 
anything), not to over-ice it (it should never be reduced below 50° 
Fahr.), and to lay in a stock in a good year, are some of the maxims 
with which the mitis sapientia of Mr. Vizetelly furnishes us. By 
way of appendix, he gives us a useful list of the “ Firms,’ “ Brands,” 
and “Qualities.” 

Round the World in Six Months. By Lieutenant-Colonel E. 8. 
Bridges, Grenadier Guards. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The author 
explains, in a preface of a few words, that the number of inquiries 
received from friends and acquaintances about his journey has 
induced him to publish the diary which he kept, with a few additional 
notes, in the hope that it may be useful to future travellers. Looked 
upon in this light, the volume before us is an agreeable, chatty kind 
of guide-book, containing some useful hints for any one who can 
afford to spend six months and six or seven hundred pounds in 
doing the tour of the world by the most frequented routes, 
—either starting from Liverpool, and passing through New York, 
San Francisco, Japan, India, and Egypt, back to Southampton, as our 
author did, or reversing the journey. The book, however, is of an 
inconvenient size and binding for a guide-book, and the author is not 
always accurate, as may be seen from his speaking of the journey 
from Kalka to Simla being performed either in a mountain carriage 
“or on a saddle-pony called a jhampan,’’ whereas a jampan, as most 
people know, is a chair carried by bearers, like a palanquin. 





Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson. 3 vols. (Hurst ang 
Blackett.)—There can be no doubt that this is a clever book, but as 
little, we think, that it is not a good novel. It wants the necessary 
characteristic of attractiveness. There is nothing in the story, 
nothing in any of the characters, to excite any feeling, beyond an 
almost grudging admission of the writer’s ability. His chief strength 
has been expended in the delineation of Ursula, who may be called 
the heroine of the story. But no more unlucky heroine than Ursula 
was ever created by the fancy. We are scarcely asked to admire 
her—how the hero could have ever pretended to do so can scarcely. 
be imagined—and we do not even pity her. She has been wronged, 
and she forgives the wrong; she makes a stupendous sacrifice for 
her love, and yet she excites no sympathy. We can well believe 
that all this is according to the writer’s purpose, which apparently ig 
to extort the reader’s interest by the force and vividness of the deline. 
ation of a character which lacks all ordinary charm. It is a peril- 
ous experiment, and we cannot say that it has succeeded. The 
other personages are very indifferently conceived, excepting, per. 
haps, the ingenious villain of the story. The only part of the tale 
which moves with any liveliness is the hero’s journey to Birmingham, 
and his escape from the spies who were watching him. For the most 
part, it has an unsatisfactory character, made up as it is of surprises 
which do not excite, and of unlikely coincidences to which we are 
too indifferent to wonder at them. Catching a Tartar, By G, 
Webb Appleton. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—Here is a capital 
lesson for those who think themselves qualified to play the 
part of amateur deteotives. The heroine is a young woman of 
very decided character and no inconsiderable ability. She thinks 
herself called upon to avenge what she believes to be a great 
crime. How she follows out the clue that she finds, and in what disas- 
trous failure (a disaster, however, not unilluminated by hope) she lands. 
herself, is well told in these pages. The narrative moves on briskly, 
and never lets the attention flag. That the plot has many faults (the 
too surprising and numerous coincidences constituting one chief defect) 
may be readily understood. It may fairly be objected that the end is 
not worthy of so elaborate an effort, though it might have done very 
well for a shorter sketch. But the novel has the essential merit of 
being readable. The parson, with his sham earnestness and surfaee 
gift of attractive sensibility, is a character of more than average 
power.——Stanley’s Wife, by Major Smith, 2 vols. (Remington), is 
one of the feeblest novels that we have ever seen, A certain Captain 
Stanley Torrington marries Miss Adela Jinks, a Canadian garrison- 
town beauty, of many seasons. It soon becomes manifest that she has 
a dreadful secret upon her mind, and the reader, if he thinks it worth 
while to speculate about it, at once suspects bigamy. It turns ont to 
be something of the kind. A long-lost brother of Captain Stanley 
turns up, and, besides ousting him from his heirship, knows the whole 
story. There are a number of other absolutely useless and uninterest- 
ing characters.——Kenneth Trelawney, by Alex. Fearon, 2 vols. 
(W. H. Allen), is a common-place story, sufficiently well written, but 
not good enough to rouse much interest, describing how a selfish 
mother spoils, or well nigh spoils, two lives. The most notable thing 
in it is the writer’s curious ignorance that the Trelawney of “And 
shall Trelawney die ?’’? was one of the Seven Bishops.—— Ware 
Hearts (Samuel Tinsley) is a foolish attempt at writing old English, of 
some period which it is impossible to identify, but which can hardly be 
consistent with the playing of Handel’s music. It is very refreshing 
to turn from such inanity to a really charming volume, My Sister's 
Keeper. By Laura M. Lane. (Griffith and Farran.)—It is described 
as “a story for girls,” and it tells how a young lady found employ- 
ment and interest in caring for some young needlewomen. Such 
employment and interest are among the great wants of society, as it 
is constituted at present, and we can heartily recommend Miss Lane’s 
answer to the question, so often asked, “ What can I do?” The volame 
is intended to promote the objects of “The Girls’ Friendly Society,” 
whose president, Mrs. Townsend, supplies a preface. 
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Toursday,June 5th. Fees, Three, Four, and Four and | 

a Half Guineas a Term.—For Prospectus and further } 
particulars, inquire at 80 Gower Street. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR.- | 
SHIPS. Ten, at least, will be offered on July | 

Ith and 18th. The value of most of these ia £22 10s., | 
tenable for two years and renewable.—Apply to the | 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Seecbeves. | 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, The! 
Priory, 41 Anerley Park, 8.E., for the SONS of | 
GENTLEMEN residing in India. the Colonies. or the 
Provinces ; conducted by Mr. and Mrs. CLEMENT 
ROGERS (late of the Priory, Louth. Lincolnshire). | 
Most healthfully situated, close to the Cry-ta! Palace, 
and withevery home comfort. The highest references. 











ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS, 
from 14 to 17.—An OXFORD GRADUATE 
(married, experienced, and highly recommended) has 
TAKEN a HOUSE on MALVERN HILLS, to receive 
FOUR PUPILS, who need speciai care.—Address 
“ M.A.” Rosebank, West Malvern. 
RROSsALL SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS —Ten, at least, value £40 and 
£20, will be competed for, July Ist. Candidates ex- 
amined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics 
or Mathematics, ages 144 and 153.—Apply to Rev. the 


HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
K BLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, June 18th, 1879. 
‘One of £50 year during residence. for sons of Naval 
Officers and Natives of Devon and Cornwall, awarded 
for excelience in English and Latin Composition; one 
of £40 for Four ¥: ars, open for General Excellence ; 
one of £20, for Four Years, for proficiency in 
Mathematics.—Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


HE Rey. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1808, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancyafter Easter. Terms, 200 
guineas. References—the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


Src ['TGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
‘h Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magd. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
essisted by German, French, and Italian Masters 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandharst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


WO UNIVERSITY MEN, with 
_& their FAMILIES, intending shortly to settle in 
California, would be giad to hear of others willing to 
join them. It is not their object to make money, but 
to find conditions more favourable than in England to 
self-supporting, out-door, and healthy life. They are 
not sportsmen. None averse to great simplicity in 
their fare and general surroundings need apply. Some 
capital necessary, The advertisers have great sym- 





pathy with Mr. Carlyle’s and Mr. Ruskin's ethical teach- 
inge—Adid-ess,* D. ¥ 
Exeter, 


-" Perryman House, Rockbeare, 











HO M EF LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





STERS. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, O.P. 
L. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Erq., 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT. E 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Q.0., D.C. 
= late Taxing Master in Chancery. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
Bd and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING.—Monday 
next, June 2nd, Tuesday, 3rd, and Thursday, 5th, 
LADY of LYONS, 2.15. Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry. Wednesday, 4th, HAMLET,7.30. Mr. Irving, 
Mies Ellen Terry. Friday, 6th, and Saturday, 7th, 
EUGENE ARAM. Mr. Irving. Miss Ellen Terry. 
Preceded by the Farce of HIGH LIFX BELOW 
STAIRS. Saturday morning. June 7th, HAMLET, at 
2oclock. Mr. Irving, Miss Elien Terry. Box Office 
open 10 till 5, where full casts of the plays can be 
obtained, and Seats booked for all parts of the House, 
excepting Pit and Gallery. 

NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The Forty-Fifth Annual 
Exhibition is NOW OPEN from Nine till dusk. Ad- 
mission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall.—H. 
F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


YHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-SECOND 
EXHIBITION is now open, 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Ten ti.) Six. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED 
D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NROSVENOR GALLERY. — The 
Jo ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODEKN PAINT- 
INGS is NOW OPEN.—Admission, One Shilling. 
SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 
ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,/00,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towas 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(l) By train- 
ing native agents. (2) By philanthropical agencies, 
of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools 
for boys and young men, with 1,633 pupils. (4) By 
zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a 
systematic parochial organis ition, for both Christians 
and non-Christians. During the past year 330 natives 
were baptised. The Medica! Mission attented 9,!58 
eases, with an aggregate of 29,798 attendauces. 
Owiog to the growth of the work, the Missionaries are 
responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above 
annual grants from the Society ant Goverament. 

Subscriptions for the general work. or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be glidly received 
and acknowledged by the Kev. Canon Chu WFOOP, 
Minster Yard, Lincolu; or by the Rev. 8. R WINTER 
(of the Delhi Mission), S.P.G. Office, 19 Delahay 
Street, Westminster, S.W 

















TARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


On WEDNESDAY, Jane 4th, in Essex Street 
Chapel, Strand, Divine Service will take place at 11. 
The Sermon by the Rev. J. Wright, of Bath. The Meeting 
will be held at the close of the Service. the Chair to be 
taken by the President, HENRY S BICKNELL, Esq., 
at half-past one. THURSDAY, June 5th, Essex Street 
Chapel. The Conference at 10.30. A Paper will be 
read by Rev. O. Wick d, B.A., itled, * What's 
the Matter?” On the same day, Thursday, will be the 
Collation in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, at 4 o'clock. 
Tickets (5s each) may be had at the Office of the Asso- 
ciation, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand. 


we and FOREIGN UNI- 








BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 

long-established and highly valued by the 
Christian public, is iu urgeat need of £6,000 to com- 
plete a New Building, imperatively required for the 
continued prosecution of its object. Strenuous efforts 
have been made by the Committee to meet the expense, 
and with considerable success, but the present general 
depression has deprived them of much support which 
they had expected. Will one or more good snd 
generous friends tone forward and meet the emer- 
gency? The fullest information will be given, on 
application to “ ALPHA,” care of Messrs. BAZLEY, 
WHITE, and Ov., 85 Gracechurck Street, E.C. 








ro ARTISTS, and OTHERS.—A 

FURNISHED EIGHT-ROOMED COTTAGE to 

| LET, in a beautiful neighbourhood near Dorking. 

| With garden, coach-house, and stable.—For parti- 
| culars, apply to “ W.,” Post Office, Dorking, Surrey. 


| 

A a very simple Patent a very great success, do- 
| sire co closs the Subscription, About three-fourths of 
capital is already placed among substantial and influ- 
ential mon. Full particulars will be sent to applicants. 
Preference given to those connected with Railway 

| business —Address, “K.O.," care of J, BURBIDGE 
and OO., 62 Moorgate Street, E.0. 





‘FEW GENTLEMEN, having made 


‘THE DIRECTORS of the MIRROR 
| ADVERTISIN? OCUMPANY, Limited, are pre- 
pared to grant LICENCES for all the applications of 
its PATENTS, except its Railway Rack, the success of 
which has determined the Directors to give it their 
undivided attention. Particulars from the Mvnagiag 
Director, at the Offices of the Company, 424 King 
' William Street, City. 
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HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .......ssssecssssereeereeee £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Sec retary. 











NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital .....e-eseeee £1,487,500 
Reserve fund  .....+..+++ ercoccesccoceesesee 783,500 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colunies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Paid-up capital.........0++ seseersesee £625,000 
Reserve fund 200,000 














—_- 


DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 
per annum. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

Assets on Decomber 31st, 1878 ..scsecesereseeeee 0,015,730 
Income for the year 1878 .......e0se0+ soeeveccosees 486,479 
Amount paid in claims to December 3lst 

last cvcceee 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

BOLE ....0rcceccscvccccvccccere peerenens: wvoseantenien 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are under 4} per cent, of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in tion with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their Office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland route. 


11,938,456 











MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
§ eat ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 


FIRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS, will be issued 
from May Ist to October 31st, 1879. 

For Particulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, 
Derby, April, 1879. General Manager. 

IX PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
DIVIDEND, besides a full Moiety of all Profits; 
total subscription, £4,000.—Capitalists are invited to 
join an undertaking in England (to the extent desired 
by each subscriber) for the supply of a staple article, 
the demand for which advances rapidly. Advertisers 
have expended an amount equal to that required to 
ensure ample returns within six months. If sub- 
scribed by one Capitalist, he could be sole Manager.— 
Particulars from “ B. B.," care of J. BURBIDGE and 
CO., 62 Moorgate Street, E.C. 





ISSUE of SECOND HALF of CAPITAL. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station, Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive “House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
PROGRESS. 
Estates purchased, 123, for £596,798, 
Reserve Fund upwards of £27,000. 
Number of Shareholders, 1,838. 
Profitable Resales made from time to time. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED, 


Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, eee «100,000 
Srd ,, £2 4,000 , +» eee ~=100,000 
4h , £3 4,000 ,, eve =100,000 
Te » 6 w 4,000 ~ 100,000 
et =» Be w 634, » oe =—:15,850 

Total..... « 20,634 Total ...... £515,850 


” 

Sixth Issue, 4,000, £25 each, at £5 per Share 
premium. 634 have been already allotted, and the 
remainder are in course of allotment. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For latest particulars, apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
_4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In general 
debility, nervous tremor, and mental de- 
pression, these unrivalled Pills have a marvellous 
effect. They have won the confidence of millionsin 
all parts of the civilised world. Constitutions shaken 
by sensual excesses, or by long residence in unwhole- 
some climates, or by sedentary habits, are wonderfully 
renovated by a course of this extraordinary medicine, 
which, powerful as is its action on the whole system, 
is perfectly harmless to the tenderest frame. The 
Pills are composed of rare balsams, without the ad- 
mixture of a grain of any mineral! whatever, or of any 
other deleterious substance. They operate directly, 
powerfully, and beneficially upon the whole mass of 
blood; nor can we question the fact, when we see 
indigestion cured, liver complaints arrested, the 
oppressed lungs brought into healthful play, and every 
physical function renewed and strengthened by their 
agency. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 

THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 














he NEW ZEALAND AG 
j TURAL COMPANY (Limited). RICUL. 
£1,000,000, in 50,000 Shares of £20 each. Shareg 
—— a of (including those allotted to the 
vendors), 27.233, amounting to £5 
paid up, £398,665. #4600. Amount 
TRUSTEES FOR D&BENTURE-HOLpERs. 
Sir ig sa Bart., Sir W. J. M. Cun 
rt, M.P., and Sir Syduey Waterlow. Bart., 
Willi ath E at ery , Ms 
am Clark, Esq., C.E. 9 Victo: 
eo Pe ¥ - Chambers, 
. J. Mudie Larnach, Esq., O.M.G., late o, lonial 
Treasurer and Minister of Railways, Wee eect 
118 Holland Road, Kensington, W. 7 
eeowat Patrick Maxwell, Westmont, Ryde, 


Captain R. C. Mayne, R.N., O.B., 101 Queen’ Gate, 
7 ee. Guts 
. M. rtson, Esq , 12 Stanley Gardens, K 
Bark. i ’ q y 8, Kensington 
- Selby Tancred, Esq., Sheep Farmer, New Zealand: 
6 Luverness Terrace, Hyde Park. wd . 
Sir Julius Vogel, KOMG, late Premier of New 
Zealand, 135 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 
LOCAL BOARD, DUNEDIN. 
The Hon. W. H. Reynolds, J.P., Member of the 
lative Council of New Zealand, Director of the 
sae — x New Zealand. 
red Chetham Strode, ., J.P., Chairm: 
Colonial Bank of New yeubad. Seow 
G. M. Bell, Esq., J.P., Sheep Farmer. 
P. K. McCaughan, Esq., J.P., Sheep Farmer. 
Baukers—The Bank of England. Ireland—The Bank 
of Ireland. Scotland—The Union Bank of 
Scotland. New Zealand—The Bank of New 
. South Wales. 
Solicitors—Messrs. John Mackrell and Co., 21 Cannon 
Street, London; Messrs. Sievwright and 
Stout, Dunedin. 
Auditors—Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths, and Cg, 
Secretary—John Scott Cavell, Esq. 
Registered Office—No. 110 Cannon Street, 


The Directors offer for sale the balance of the Shares 
—£1 on application, and £4 one month afier allot- 
ment. Applications will be dealt with in the order of 
their receipt. 

Calls not to exceed £2 10s each per share, or to be 
made at less intervals than three months, one month's 
notice being given. It is not expected that so much ag 
£10 per share will be called up, but allottees 
to pay up in full may do so, with the consent of the 
Directors, and interest at the rate of £6 per cent. per 
eum will be allowed on the amounts paid in advance 
of calls. 

Forms of Aqgiieninn for Shares, and the second 
edition of the Prospectus, containing particulars of 
the contracts which have been entered into, and copies 
of Maps and Reports and Valuations of the Proper- 
ties, and full Report of the Statutory Meeting, can be 
obtained on application personally, or by post, to the 
Secretary, !10 Cannon Street. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG, 
“Phe PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whiskyin the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in pref to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and OO., Roya! Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
(ngs, Strand, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“rPXHE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given iu 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
; GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article." —Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.’ 
Morning Post. 

















They undertake the agency of parties ted 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pen sions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-na med Dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their Office. 

Office hours, from 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 


HE SCOTTISH UNION and 
NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1824. 


CAPITAL, SIX MILLIONS STERLING. 


Under the LIFE INSURANCE SYSTEM of this 
Company, the Assured obtain every privilege and 
advantage which experience has suggested as possi- 
ble, added to the Safety of dealing with a Company of 
more than Fifty Years’ Standing, possessing Large 
Accumulated Funds. 

FIRE INSURANCE on the most favourable terms. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of MANSFIELD. 
John Kingston, Esq. John F Mieville, Esq. 

H. F. Sandeman, Esq. Francis Fearon, Esq. 
Secretary in London— WILLIAM PORTEOUS. 
General Manager & Actuary—JOHN M. MCCANDLISH. 

London: 3 King William Street, E.C. Edinburgh : 
35 St. Andrew's Square, 








FRED*- EDWARDS & SON, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, 


Hot-Water aud Sanitary Engineers, will forward any of the following Lllustrated Sheets issued by them, 
on receipt of Starnps, at the rate of 4d for each Sheet :— 


1. SLOW COMBUSTION BRICK-BOTTOM BAS- 
KET GRATES, constructed on the Principle Recom- 
mended by Mr. EDWARDS. 

2. SIMPLE FIRE-LUMP GRATES, for Bedrooms, 
Servants Offices, &c. 

3. REGISTER GRATES, Prepared for Tiles. 

4. DOG GRATES, with Brick Backs, Tiled Sides 
and Hearths. 

5. Dr. ARNOTT'S SMOKE-CONSU MING GRATES. 

6. WOOD CHIMNEY-PIECES, in Oak, Walaut, 
Ebvnised Mahogany, Birch, Pine, &c. 

7. MARBLE FENDER CURBS. 

8. BRASS FENDERS, FIRE IRONS, and FIRE- 
IRON RESTS. 





9. TILED KITCHENERS, constructed after the 
Principles Recommended by Mr. Epwarps, io his 
publication on the “ Use of Fuel in Cooking.” 

10. LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Private 
Families. 

11. LARGE KITOHENS, as Fitted for Public ln- 
stitutions, Hotels, &c. 

12, PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with 
Internal Warm-air Chambers, to supply Fresh, 
Warm Air. 

13. GILL AIR-WARMERS, and Dr. ARNOTTS 
SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 

14. GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY'’S STOVES. 





49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent St., W. 





IMPORTAN TMR. 


JOHN MILTON, 


Senior Surgeon of St. John's Hospital for the Skin, London, writes:—* After fifteen years’ careful trial in 
many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, I have no hesitation in giving my verdict to the 
effect that nothing has proved so beneiicial to the Skin as 


PEARS’ 


TRANSPARENT SOAP.” 


Vide “ Hygiene of the Skin.” 


Chatto and Windus, 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and it free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My DEAR Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
gtruction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 

ntistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 


“. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 











COTTONS. 





LIST OF AWARDS. 

PATENT GLACE THREAD | Gola Meaal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 

CROCHET AND TATTING | (Ori “Piret-Clace Prive’ Beda,” | 
COTTON. Prize Medal, London, 1862. 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


The only Diploma of Honour, 
} 
} 





EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, | 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


-EXTRACT 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 

LL THE OREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WitLt 8s’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “The Virginians.” Only 
C AST LES | in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


B RA V A lI §S 


Used in every Hospital] (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED TRON). (Recommended by all Physicians. 
FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 

FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 

smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoa, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 

° General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 
Beware of dangerous Imitations, and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment" sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO. (Dépot and Agency, FER BRAVALIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 


WHISKY. 





“THREE 








F E R 


SODALL'S MEDALS AWARDED. 


G OODA 
TY HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


\VOODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST a SAUCE IN THE 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious ; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 
(pace. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 

tles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 

OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 

to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 

wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 

Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 

without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 

— ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins 
repared by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 

OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 

Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 

and 2s 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
J DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 

DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 

DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT 

DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 

DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 

DELICIOUS ALONE. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Usequalled for 
the purpose intended. Vill give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the iustructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest contidence ia the article, and can recom- 
mend it to bousekeepers geuerally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Suld in boxes, 64 and Is each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 

YOODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public.—Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 

White Horse Street, Leeds. 











In consequence of spurious imitations of 


I EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
.. Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


LAZENBY and .SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 

and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 

and Manufacturers of the PICKLES; SAUCES, and 

CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 

by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 

article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 

Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 

Square (jate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
Theadmirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, * £/izabeth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
; TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the uisite resiet- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MALN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, ttting with so much ease and cle» 
ness that it cavnot be detected, and may be orn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be sad of 
the Manufacturers, 223 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d. and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 428, and 52s 0d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen they act a8 a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Uhildren they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6.1, and 21s each, post free 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Pireadilly, 

London 








SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO., New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ A Winter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


“A standard work, which ought to be in every 
well-selected library.”—Court Journal, 


Round the World in Six Months. 


By Lieut.-Colonel E. 8. Bripges, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8y¥o, 15s. 
“This volume will be found both amusing and use- 
ful. Its pages are light and pleasant.” —Athenzum. 


Londoniana. By E. Walford, 
M.A., Author of “‘ The County Families.’ 2 vols., 21s. 
“A highly interesting and entertaining book. It 

bristles with amusing sketches.”—Court Journal. 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 


Edited from the French of L. WigseNneR. By 
CHARLOTTE M, YonGE, Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Gibbie. By George Mac- 


DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Genista. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the best and most interesting novels that 
has appeared for many a day.”—Court Journal. 


Orange Lily. By the Author 
of “QUEENIE,” &c. 2 vols. 
“ A really charming story.”—Spectator, 
“Told with both pathos and humour."—Athenzum. 


Coward Conscience. By F. W. 
Rostinson, Author of “* Grandmother's Money,” &c. 


«Coward Conscience’ will add to the writer's re- 
putation. Its interest never flags."—Court Journal. 


Rhona. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Viva,’ &c, THIRD EDITION. 3 vols. 


Quaker Cousins. By Mrs. Mac- 


DONELL. 3 vols. 
All, or Nothing. By Mrs. 
This day is published, royal 8vo, 21s. 


CASHEL Hoey. 3 vols. 
RCHAOLOGIA ADELENSIS; or, 
a History of the Parish of Adel, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Being an Attempt to Delineate 
its Past and Present Associations, Archeological, 
Topographica], and Scriptural. By Henry TRAIL 
Simpson, late Rector of Adel. With numerous Etch- 
ings, by W. Lloyd Ferguson. 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORDST. MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 











GOLD MEDAL, 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


S*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 


AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 











THIRD EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Minister of St. Peter's, Vere Street; formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A N D 


FIFTH EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


L A W G O D. 





a 
Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 


Ki a | agent on Sanbenent are specially to be recommended.” —Lancet. 
‘Besides containing the results of the long experience of a throughly scientific practiti 

additional advantage of a pleasant, untechnical, and readable style."— World. ’ mam, See 
“Tt deals in a practical manner with a subject of vital importance."—Morning Post. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, 8vo, 18s. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER : a Review of Public 


Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1878. New Series. (All the Volumes of the 
New Series, 1863 to 1877, may be had.) 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; and the other Proprietors. 





Now ready, cloth, 5s. 


pPOens. By Henry Extiot Maven, 


Cheap Edition for Gratuitous Circulation, 5s per 100, 

REE LIBRARIES and NEWS. 

F oe angele | ‘ Philip Ashton, and other rp — their Formation and Management. By 
oems,” “ Princes and Princesses.” . D. MULLINS, Chief Librarian, B i 

‘ Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. Libraries. ener ow yee 

London: GriFFiTHd & FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. *,* An Enlarged Edition (the Third), with the Free 

New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the Libraries Acts, Forms, Lists of suitable Books, &c., 


COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. | Price Is 6d, cloth. ees 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s 6d each. H. SoTHERAN & CO., 36, Piccadilly (opposite St. 


J f ' 
Now ready, in 1 Volume, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. amare Canved) 


With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A., George ATALOGUE of BOOKS for the 


Cruikshank, and W. Ralston. LIBEARY ising best E 
r ; comprising best Editions of Standard 
l HE MEMOIRS of BARRY | Authors in all Departments, selected from their Stock 


LYNDON.—The FATAL BOOTS. i 
: of 500,000 Volumes. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. | *,* This Catalogue, consisting of nearly 250 pages, 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 234. | will be found a very useful Guide to private Gentlemen 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for | or Committees forming Libraries, either large or 


| small. One of its useful features is a most extensive 
ind ee by George du Maurier | , List of Journals, Proceedings, Transactions, and Pub- 


CONTENTS. lications of Learned Societies, together with the Prin- 
SUSANNA: an Introduction. (With an Illustration.) | cipal Newspapers and Periodicals published in 


Chap. 5. The Atelier.—6. Piano.—7. In the Dawn.— ty HB eod boa which are supplied on the best terms 


BN, By Edward Dowden. | The price of the Catalogue (which is one of per- 
OLD JOQUELIN’S BEQUEST | Manent value) is 3s 6d, post free. 

“ PLEASED WITH A PRATHER.” | H. SOTHERAN and Co., Second-hand Booksellers, 36 
VILLAGE LIFg IN THE APENNINES. By E. M. Clerke.| Piccadilly. 


AN INVITATION TO THE SLEDGE. By J. A. Symonds. Signe = 
MADEMOISELLE DE MeRSAC. (With an Illustration.) ONTHLY CATALOGUE of 
Chap. 13. Love v. Prudence.—14. M. de Saint-Luc | SECOND-HAND BOOKS, comprising about 
shows himself in his True Colours.—15. The Begin-| 1,000 articles (recent purchases) in good Library con- 
ning of Trouble. dition, and at moderate prices. Subscription, 3s per 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place, ne any A specimen number post free. Buyers of 
i er a * ooks in the various classes of Literature, Science, 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. and the Fine Arts are recommended to apply for the 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. above, which has been issued, without intermission, 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. for nearly forty years. 


THE perme anaes In INDIA. By J. Von Dillinger, ooo 

»» D.O.L. LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Executors or 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WEEK. By R. A. Proctor. Gentlemen having either LIBRARIES or small COL- 
LECTIONS of BOOKS to DISPOSE of, are invited to 


CONSPIRACIES IN Russia. By Karl Blind, 
NGLISH VIEW y ; 7 
ENGLISH Views OF CATHOLICISM FirTy YEARS AGO address themselves to the Advertisers, who are at all 
times ready to Purchase the same on the most liberal 


AND Now. By the Very Canon Oakeley. 
THE BARBARISMS OF CIVILISATION. By Professor F. terms, and for immediate payment, and to remove 
them without trouble to the vendor from any part of 


W. Newman. 
ORIGEN AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN PHILO- tho kingdom. 
H. SOTHERAN and Co., 36 Piccadilly. 


SOPHY. By Canon Westcott. 
THE NEW BULGARIA. By an Eastern Statesman. 
P s J % ~ " 
THe SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION OF Comes. This day is published, 8vo, 12s 6d. ; 
THE BOERS AND THE ZULUS. By Sir Benjamin Pine, | HE TURKS in INDIA: Critical 
K.C.M.G., late Lieutenant-Governor of Natal. Chapters on the Administration of that Country 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN Russta. By) by the Chugtai Babar and his Descendants. By 
T. S., St. Petersburg. | HENRY GeorGE Keeng, M.R.A.S., Judge, of Agra. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. London: WM. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place.. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, RY 
No. CXIV., JUNE. 


























By Professor Edward Caird. II. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


for JUNE. 1879, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. How SHALL We R&TAIN THE COLONIES? By the 
INDIAN BUDGETS AND INDIAN DEFICITS. Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

A PEDESTRIAN'S ROUTB FROM THE ITALIAN LAKES TO} VICTOR HuGo. (Concluded.) By Frederic W. H. Myers- 
THE RHONE VALLEY. Foop AND FEEDING. By Sir Henry Thompson, M.D. 
WANDERING THOUGHTS ABOUT GERMANY. RECIPROCITY AND FREK-TRADE. By the Right Hon. 

STARVATION WAGES AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. Robert Lowe, M.P. 
EXPERIENCES OF A OOFFEE-PLANTER IN SOUTHERN | THE CRITIC ON THE EARTH. By James Payn. 
INDIA. | Moztey’s Essays. By the Right Hon. Lord Blachford. 
Mr. CATRD ON THE LANDED INTEREST AND THE! [HE INDIAN SERVICES. By Colonel George Chesney. 
SUPPLY OF Foop. Music AND Musical CriTICIsM. By Edmund Gurney. 
THE COMMAND OF THE SEA. Tae PuBLic INTEREST IN AGRICULTURAL REFORM. 
AUSONIUS. By William Bear. 
A VISIT TO THE NEW-ZEALAND GEYSERS. DiscoveRY OF ODINIC SONGS IN SHETLAND. By 
SCHOPENHAUER ON MEN, BOOKS, AND MUSIC. Kar! Blind. 
THE RSVIVAL OF THB WARLIKE POWER OF CHINA. STaTE SOCIALISM. By George Jacob Holyoake. _— 
Som FirTy Ye&aks AGO. GREECE AND THE TREATY OF BERLIN. By tho Right 
PATRIOTISM. Mon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 








London: LONGMANS and Co. CO. KeGANn PAUL and Co., Londoa. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


A PORTRAIT of ALFRED TENNY- 


N, Esq. D.O.L., Poet-Laureate. Etched by 


PAUL RaJON. 
10 Proofs, before remarque, numbered and 









£21 0 
signed eecseeseneee 15 15 
15 Proofs, With TEMATQUC ...--eeeeeeeee eccccceceecceccs ar 


75 Proofs, with engraved autograph 

«§o admirably fine and beautiful in its execution, 

that it may be compared with another masterpiece of 

etcher's, the — of Mr. Derwis. It is extra- 

bright and lumi "Ath 

ort 00 hes been no less beppy in communicating 

to the portrait force and expression, than in the tech- 
nical skill which his work displays."—Daily News. 


S CLASSICAL  OUT- 
LINES. Cheap Edition, for Schools of Design. 
ILIAD, 39 Plates. ODYSSEY, 34 Plates. 
ESCHYLUS, 36 Plates. HESIOD, 37 Plates. 
Imperial 8v0, 4s 6d a Ey or 3s 6d each, in a 








Works bound together, with Notes by J. 
el aan, Esq., Head Master of the National Art 
Training Schools, South Kensington. Price 14s, cloth. 





Crown 8yo, 78 6d, cloth. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of 
ERNST MORITZ ARNDT: the Singer of the 
German Fatherland. Compiled from the German. 
With a Portrait, and a Preface by J. R. SEELEY, 
M.A., Professor Modern History, Cambridge. 

« Arndts life was spent very busily, and the story 
of his adventures supplies a vivid picture of society 
and politics in Rossia, Austria, and Germany.” “ This 
is an ingenious compilation, made up from Arndt's 
autobiography, his letters, and other writings, and has 
the great merit of being very readable."—Athenzum. 

“Tn his character and his life, Arndt showed some 
of the elements of real greatness, and he did, perhaps, 
as much as any one, except Steio, to form that which 
is best in the Germany of to-day.—Saturday Review. 


A Fifth Thousand, 5s. 


STORIES from VIRGIL. By the Rev. 
AuFreD J. CHURCH, M.A. With 24 Tinted Lllus- 
trations after Pinelli. 

“Mr, Church is as great a master of a pure, simple, 
and poetic narrative style as there is in England.”— 

Spectator. 


LETTERS from EGYPT to PLAIN 
FOLKS at HOME. By Mary L. WHATELY. With 
Engravings. 3s 6d, cloth. 

“The author p an and personal 
knowledge of her subject; and all she says is related 
in a style which is a model of unaffected simplicity, 
and is frequently accompanied by a remarkable power 
of picturesque description."— Daily News. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 
54 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 








NEW SERIES. 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” No. 


XIV. is published this day, price 1s, containing— 


The LOST SECRET of the COCOS GROUP. 
The TWO MRS. SCUDAMORES. 
BATES'S TOUR. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





On 2nd June, in 8vo, pp. 424, price 5s; by post, 5s 5d, 
OPYRIGHT and PATENTS for 
INVENTIONS; Pleas and Plans for Cheaper 
Books, and Freer Industry. By R. A. Macrir, F.R.S.E. 
Vou. 1.—On COPYRIGHT of BOOKS and DESIGNS. 
Containing Lord Dreghorn on Literary Property; 
Extracts from Carey, Vermitre ; Evidence given to 
the Royal Commission, &c.; on Royalty; Republishing 
Negotiations with United States; Monopoly of Revised 
Bible; Free Libraries, and Cognate Subjects. 
Before Ist July. 
Vou. IL—PATENTS. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. London: HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, and Co. Paris: GUILLAUMIN and Co. New 
York, ScripNER; aud Philadelphia, BAIRD. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


TRAUSS (DAVID F.).—A NEW 
LIFE of JESUS; For the People. Authorised 
Translation. 


“On the present occasion I write especially for the 
use of Jaymen, and have taken particular pains that 
no single sentence shall be unintelligible to any edu- 
cated or thoughtful person.”"—Preface. 

WILLIAMS and NorGaTe, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

' tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. WATTS, M.D., M.B.O.S., 
LS.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


ITZALAN CHAPEL, and RIGHTS 

of RECTORS.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (4d, or by post 44d); also Views of New Bank, 
dington and Monument. to Emperor, Cologne— 
Gold and Silver-smiths—Modern Ideal Sculpture— 
ane Salon of 1879—On the Work of the Smith—Plan of 
ertford Hospital, &c.—46 Catherine Street; and all 








Newsmen. 





THIS DAY. 





MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE LOVER’S TALE. 
AN 
EARLY POEM BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Now for the first time published. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


L’EXILE E. 
BY FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
Done into English, with the Author's Sfinction, by 
1.0.L 


Printed at the CHISWICK PRESS, in Red and Black, 
with Vellum Cover. 





With Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 


TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 


IN THE 


CEVENNES. 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Author of “ An Inland Voyage,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 





By the SAME AUTHOR, 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. 


With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
cloth, price 7s 6d. 


Extracts from some of the Press Notices. 


“ We have here to do with a traveller whose impres- 
sions, and the fancies and reflections with which they 
are mixed up, are so vivid and so much his own, and 
whose manner in telling them is in general so happy 
and taking, that we read and r ber his i ider- 
able adventures with more pleasure than many others 
of much greater importance......With its emb!ematic 
title-page, from a design by Mr. W. Crane, the little 
volume has about it, both in form and matter, a touch 
of the classical and the ideal. It contains passages of 
feeling, humour, insight, description, expressed with 
fluency and finish, in the best manner of English prose. 

hese d ions are not in the nature of an inventory 
of facts; it is a landscape writing like the landscape 
painting of the Japanese, setting down this or that 

int that happens to have made itself vividly felt, and 

leaving the rest...... Really beautiful, and beautiful 

without loss of ease, is the account of the sights, 
scenes, and suggestions of the forest of Mormal ; or the 
narrative of a fine afternoon, of which the joys ended 
in an upset and a momentary danger, on the Oise, 
between Vadencourt and Origny.’’—Atheneum, 

“ Robert Louis Stevenson is, in his own way, one of 
the most perfect writers living ; one of the very few 
who may yet do something that will become classical. 
nahaed Mr. Stevenson's book is full of sententious obser- 
vations on the thoughts and feelings of humanity, often 
really new, and always at least wearing that aspect 
of novelty which an idea has when it has been coined 
afresh.’’—Academy. 

“‘We venture to predict that among Mr. Steven- 
son’s mest sympathetic readers will be those who 
appreciate graceful diction, true sympathy with 
nature, and refined humour.’’—Pall Mull Gazette, 

*« 4 pleasant, chatty account of canoeing in Holland, 
Belgium, and France; on the Scheldt, the Sombre, 
and the Oise ; commended by keen perception, artistic 
touch, and genial sympathy.’’—British Quarterly 
Review. 

“The narrative will delight any reader who can 
enter sufficiently into the author’s mood to enjoy the 
half-humourous, half-pathetic moralisings which give 
a charm to these pages...... Mr. Stevenson does not 
look at nature with the eye of the soy but he does 
see nature with his own eyes, instead cof through the 
spectacles of books, and he can describe in felicitous 
language what he sees and what he feels.’’— Spectator. 

“It is seldom that under so brief ard simple a title 
one meets with so fresh, original, and readable a little 
volume as that which Mr. R. L. Stevenson offers to 
us, after his canoe voyage from Antwerp down to the 
mouth of the Oise...... r. Stevenson takes the reader 
into easy confidence, chatting cosily on all that 
passes ; the quiet sunset, the lonely hamlet, the curi- 
ous, wondering natives, the roadside inn, the scanty 
supper, the sombre, old, gray cathedral, the rippling 
water, musing, moralising briefly as he goes, always 
cheerful, and always amusing, without an apparent 
effort to do so. The reader’s sole regret will be that 
‘The Inland Voyage’ does not fill two volumes instead 
of one,” —Standard. 


NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A DISTINGUISHED MAN: 
A HUMOROUS ROMANCE. 
By A. VON WINTERFELD. 


Translated by W. LAIRD-CLOWES, 
8 vols. crown Svo, cloth, 


Crown 8yo, 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO, 





1 Paternoster Square. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


Is LIFE WORTH LIVING? 
__WILttaM HURRBLL MaLtocg, 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 
WHITE and BLACK in the UNITED 


STATES. By SirGeorcs Campse tt, M.P. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, 12s each. 
The NINTH EDITION of F 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 
By Justin McCartTuy. 

“ Criicism is disarmed before a composition whicl 
provokes little but approval, This is a really good 
book ona really interesting subject, and words piled 
on words could say no more for it......Such is the 
effect of its general justice, its breadth of view, and 
its sparkliny buoyancy, that very few of its rs 
will close these volumes without looking forward with 
eas to the two that are to follow.”—Saturdap 

view. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 


A Popular Edition of OUIDA’S Novels 
is now in the Press, to be issued in 
Monthly Volumes, illustrated boards, at 
2s each. The First Volume, HELD IN 
BONDAGE, will be published imme- 
diately, to be followed on June 20th by 
STRATHMORE; and so on in succession. 


Mrs. HAWEIS'S NEW BOOKS. 
Small Svo, cloth limp, with numerous Iilustrations,. 


ls 6d. 
The ART of DRESS. By Mrs. H. R. 
Haweis, Author of “The Art of Beauty,” 
“ Chaucer for Children,” &e. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ BY PROXY.” 
8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


UNDER ONE ROOF. 

By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 

“What we would envy in Mr. Payn, were we 
addicted to novel-writing, is the quality of an indefia- 
able freshness. which no fertility of production seems 
to stale......Mr. Payn, moreover, is an admirable 
raconteur, and has an excellent memory for the amus- 
ing stories which he introduces by way of appropriate 
illustration; while he brightens his pages and poiuts 
his conversation with the flashes of humour which 
— to come all the more freely in his latest novels.” 
—Times. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ HER DEAREST 
FOE."—1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


MAID, WIFE, or WIDOW? By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing O't,” “ Her 
Dearest Foe,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME by the AUTHORS of “READY- 
MONEY MORTIBOY."—Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
: cloth extra, 6s. 
TWAS in TRAFALGAR’S BAY, and 
other Stories. By WALTER Besant & James Ric &, 
Now ready, a New Edition, Revised and partly Re- 
written, with several New Chapters and Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. of 


The ROSICRUCIANS: their Rites and 
Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire 
and Serpent Worshippers, aud Explanations of 
the Mystic Symbols ee in the Monuments 
and Talismans of the Primeval Philosophers. By 
HARGRAVE JENNINGS. With Five Full-page 
Plates, and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 


By 


























Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


PRIMITIVE MANNERS and 


CUSTOMS. _By JAMES A. Farrer, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


A MINISTRY of HEALTH. By 
BenJAMIN W. RiIcHARDSON, M.D. 

“ This highly interesting volume contains upwards 
of nine addresses, written in the author's well-kuowa 
style, and full of great and good thoughts...... The 
work is, like all those of the author, that of a man of 
genius, of great power, of experience, and noble inde- 
pendence of thought.”—Popular Science Review. 


Price One Shilling, Ilustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, for JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By Charles Gibbon. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

Views FROM A GERMAN Spron. By Bret Harte. 

IN THE Royat ACApDeMy: By Austin Dobson. 

SHAKESPEARE'S NIGHTINGALE. By Cuthbert Bede. 

AN INDEPENDENT OPINION. By James Payn. 

MADAME RecamieR. By Charles Hervey. 

CALCULATING-Boys. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Puiiie AsTLuy. By H. Barton Baker. 

DONNA QuixoTe. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated 
by Artbur Hopkins. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 


for JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 
UNDER Walch Lorp? By E. Lynn Linton. Illustrated 


by Arthur Hopkins. 

A Faaouant ruom Keats. By Grant Allen. 

HEALTH AND R&CREATIUN FOR THE YOUNG. 
B. W. Richardson. 

THE CLAIMS OF Greece. By Arthur Arnold. 

















By Dr. 


A ROYAL SportsmMaN. By W. A. Baillie-Grohman, 
Miss Suirnson. By Dutton Cook” 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, FOR JUNE. 


PAUPERISM AND TSRRITORIALISM. Py F. Barham Zincke. 

CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 

THE INDIAN FINANCES. By Colonel Chesney, R.E. 

A Few Worps oN Mr. DitLwyn's MOTION. By Henry Dunckley. 

Matta. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 

THe MUSICAL CULTUS OF THE PRESENT DAY. By H. H. Statham. 

PARIS UNDER THE RESTORATION. By the late James Macdonell. 

LIBERAL CANDIDATES AT THE NEXT ELECTION. By R. W. Dale. 

THe KNOWN AND THE UNKNOWN IN Po.itTicaAL Economy. By T. E. 
Cliffe Leslie. 

REFORM IN VicToRIA. By G. Baden Powell. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. 


By W. J. FITZPATRICK. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. [ This day. 





TEN LECTURES ON ART. 


By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
Large crown 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
° 3 vols. [This day. 


THE LADY OF OAKMERE; 
Or, Lost Lives. 
By CHARLES DURANT, 


Author of “ Wynyard of High Wynyard.” 3 vols. 
(Next week. 


THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


By HERBERT BROOM, LL.D., 
Author of ‘The Missing Will.” 2 vols. (This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BE DSTEADS, eone, 











EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
See E AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


. are the best Timekeepers in the World. ; 
|} teiiatatias AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Crystal Glaser, £3 3s. 


BEProRD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
J in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 
— AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 


BrPrO RD’'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
; © for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
REDFORD'S AMERICAN 























WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
B EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 

: | ENRY W. BEDFORD. Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 

the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post-free. 

] OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—METEMPSYCHOSIS, 
by Prof. Pepper, at 3 and 8.—The FAIRY DELL, a Grand, Romantic, Fairy, 

Musical Entertainment, with new Scenes, Slides, and Effects, conducted by Mr. 

Oscar Hartwell, at 4 and 9. THE ELECTRIC LIGHT; GAS, what it does and 

ean do; THE STEAM-ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. L. King —THE ZULU WAR, 

by Mr. W. R. May.—VOYAGES IN THE AIR, and THE WONDERS OF 

MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. C. Hepworth—STOKES ON MEMORY.— 

LEOTARD the Automaton.—Diver, Diving Bell, &c. Admission, 1s. Open at 12 

and 7; Carriages at 5 and 10. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
Wellington S:reet, Strand 




















es 


AUSTRALA § YT 
(Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and es ) 

Based on Hellwald's ‘Die Erde und Ihre Vilker.” 

Edited and Extended by A. R. WALLACE, F.RGS., 

Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” “‘ Geographical Distribution of Animals,” go 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Kgang, B.A. 
Large post 8vo, with Twenty Maps and Fifty-six Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21g, 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY: 
A Series of Six Lectures, delivered under the Auspices of 
the Meteorological Society. 

By Dr. MANN, F.R.C.S.; J. K. LAUGHTON, F.B.G.S.; BR. STRACHAN: Rey’ 
W. CLEMENT LEY, M.A.; G. J. SYMONS, F.B.S.; and R. H. SCOTT, M.A, F.RS* 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 4s 64. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“The Science of Meteorology, as it is studied at the present day, may wel] 
receive the designatiou of ‘modern.’ Its renovation dates from the Proposal to 
employ telegraphy in the transmission of moteorological observations, which pro- 
posal was realised herdly more than a quarter of a century ago. The diffusion of 
this knowledge, however, is slow ; and it appeared to the Council of the Meteoro- 
logical Society that a set of lectures explanatory of modern views, and showin 
how the stock of knowledge of an older date may be thereby illustrated would 
in the present condition of the science, be well-timed.” : , 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE TO NORTH DEVON 


AND THE 


EXMOOR DISTRICT. 


By R. N. WORTH, F.GS., 
Author of “Tourist’s Guide to South Devon,” “ History of Plymouth,” &c, 


Feap, 8vo. cloth, with Map, 2s. 


TOURISTS GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. 


By H. IL JENKINSON, FRGS., 
Author of Practical Guides to “ The English Lakes,” “ North Wales," “ The Isleof 
Man,” “ The Isle of Wight.” 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 











In the press, uniform in size and price. 
NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 
SURREY. By G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By Benjamin Clarke. 
The following Volumes have been already published in the Series :—CORN- 


WALL, DERBYSHIRE, SOUTH DEVON, KENT, ROUND ABOUT LONDON, 
SUSSEX, YORKSHIRE (North and East Riding),and YORKSHIRE (West Riding). 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


FLORAL DISSECTIONS. 


Illustrative of Typical Genera of the British Natural Orders. 
Lithographed by the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.LS., F.GS., 
Lecturer on Botany at St. Bartholomew's Hospital Medica! School, at the Birkbeck 
Institute, and Examiner in Natural Science for the College of Preceptors. 

: For the Use of Schools and Students in Botany. 
Demy 4to, with 8 Plates, containing many Hundred [llustrations, and Descriptive 
tterpress, boards, 4s. [Next week. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
All the best Books of the Season are in Circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT 


LIBRARY. See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE, postage free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 

See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JUNE, New Edition now ready, 
postage free. The New Edition contains :—The Voyage of the ‘Sunbeam,’ best edition; 
‘Troliope’s South Africa; Through the Dark Continent, by H. M. Stanley; Public 
Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield; The People of Turkey, by a Consul's Daughter ; 
and many other Leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest 
current prices. . 


9 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NOTICE. 

All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minutes 
walk from the Exchange). 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
City Office—2 King Street, Cheapside. 


rMHE ART JOURNAL, for JUNE (price 2s 6d), contains 
the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
I. THE COUNTRY BLOSSOM. After J. H. S. Manna. 
Il. THE HUGUENOT. After J. D. Linton. 
Ill. FEEDING THE CHICKENS. After J. L. Hamon. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
The Land of Egypt. By E. T. Rogers ; Exhibition of Woman's Work. 
and Miss Tn. Chap. VI.| American Painters:—Johan B. Bristol, 
lilustrated. | N.A. Itlustrated. 
The “Writings on the Wall” of | Spring Exhibitions F 
Florence. By J. J. Jarves. Royal Academy Exhibition. 
Christian Art in the Paris Exhibition.| Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
Part II, (Concluded.) | Reviews, &c, 
Illustrated Catalogue, Paris International Exbibition.—Part KV. 
London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane; and ail Booksellers. 
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NEW WORKS. 


CESAR: a Sketch. 
FRouDE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Exeter College, 
of Cesar anda Map. 8vo, 16s. 


The Hibbert Lectures. 


LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH 


of RELIGION. as illustrated by the Religions of India, By F. Max MUELLER, 
M.A. Second Edition, 8yo, 10s 6d. 


MAX MULLER and the PHILOSOPHY of 


LANGUAGE. Translated from the German of Professor Lupwia Nomr&é 
870, 68. 


A HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND ; 


Pre-Reformation Period. By T. B. BouttBer, LL.D., Author of “A Com- 
mentary on the Thirty-Nine Articles.” 8vo, 15s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. Complete Edition, thoroughly Revised, 
with New Preface and “ Conclusions.” 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


TQ 
CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. By 
R. BoswoRtH SMITH, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 
$vo, Maps, &c., 10s 6d. 
“C'est une éiude claire, méthodique puieée aux sources, rappelant tantét le genre 
de Gibbon, tantdt celui de Macaulay, et renouvelant a bien des égards l'histoire 
convenue des guerres puniques.”—Revue des Deux Mondes, 


Dublin University Press Series. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of CICERO. Re- 


vised Text, with Notes and Prolegomena. Vou.I. The Letters to the End of 
Cicero's Exile. By R. Y. TyrreLt, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. and Prof. of 
Latin in the University of Dublin. 8vo, 12s. 


A FREAK of FREEDOM; or, the Republic 


of San Marino. By J. THEODORE Bent, Honorary Citizen of the same. With 
Map and numerous Iilustrations engraved on Wood. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM; Our Home 


on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassty. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Map and 65 Wooccuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 


and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged. New Eaition, Enlarged, and Im- 
proved, partly from Author's Notes, by the Author's Son, J. L. Roget. Large 
crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


TALES fron EURIPIDES; Iphigenia, 


Alcestis, Hecuba, Helen, Medea. By Vincent Kina Coorer, MA, late 
Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The PATENTEE’S MANUAL. By J. Jonnson, 


Parrister-at-Law. and J. H. Jonnson, Solicitor and Patent Agent, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and Glasgow. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vyo, 10s 6d. 


By James ANTHONY 
Oxford. With Portrait 








London: LONGMANS and CO. 
Price &d. 
foo = Sea ee JOURNAL, for JUNE. 
Dealing with Oriminals. By W.| Calculating by Machinery. 
Chambers. Anecdotes of Artists. 


Some Queer Industries. 


A Glimpse of Overseering in Demerara. 
A Midnight Adventure in the Streets of 


“ Best-Man " at a Wedding. 


London. Railway Claimants. 
Spiders. Land-Telegraph Lines. Working. 
e Two Spies. Masic hath Charms. 


Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. 
Lost and Found. Second Series. 

A Stitch in Time. 

The House of Commons. 


Recollections of Thackeray. 
Too Late Save, but 


Avenge. 
A Night in Llanthony Charch. 


not to 





My First German.” The Month: Science and Arts. 
The Russells. By W. OC. Wanted—a Hat. 

A Glimpse at St. Helena. About Locusts. 

Mr. Hipsey. Three Poetical Pieces. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
By JouNn B. HARwoop, Author of “Helena, Lady Harrogate,” &c. 
Chapters XXIIJ.-XXIX. 
W. and R. CuAmpers, London and Edinburgh. 


ADVERTISING, 





Cc. H MAY AND CoO.,, 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 


7%8 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 

agazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers . 

Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 
large advertisers. 

Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed 
to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
Papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correct 
f insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 





‘The Press Manual for 1879,” containing a List of all Newspapers published in 
the United Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 





GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SHADRACH. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 





MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A New Trans- 


lation in English Prose. By C.H. WALL. With a Short Life and a Portrait. 
8 vols. post 8vo, 3s 6d each. 


“It is not too much to say that we have here probably as good a translation of 
Molitre as can be given.”—Academy. 


Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited 


by S. W. Stncer. With a Life of the Poet, by W. Watkiss Lioyp, Feap- 
8vo, 10 vols., 28 6d each; or in balf-moroeco, 5s. 


“ This edition, considering the style in which it is produced, is one of the cheapest 
ever published,”—/ail Mall Gazette. 


Tu Bohn's Library binding, or blue cloth. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. InTwo Parts. Translated by 


ANNA SWANWICK. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


In Bohn's Library binding, or neat, coloured cloth, price 3s 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE'S HEROINES. 


CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN: Moral, Poetical, 


and Historical. By Mrs. JAMESON. 


HANDBOOK to the COINAGE of SCOTLAND. 


Giving a Description of every Variety issued by the Scottish Mint, in Gold, 
Silver, Billon, and Copper, from Alexander I. to the Cessation of the Mint 
under Anne. With an Introductory Chapter on the Implements and Pro- 
cesses Employed, and numerous Figures. By J. D. ROoBgKTSON, Member of 
the Numismatic Society of London. Feap. 4to, 9s 


A 


In Bohn's Library binding, or brown cloth. 


POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities. An 


Account of the City, with full Description of the Remains and Recent Exca- 
vations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. ByT. H. Dyer, LL.D. With 
nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a Planof the Forum. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HISTORY of MODERN EUROP 


Taking of Constantinople to the Establishment of the 
1453-1871. By Dr. T. H. Dygr, 


from the 


erman — A.D. 
A New Edition. 5 vols., £2 12s 6d, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the Early and 


Middle-Ages. By C. H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Second Edition, much enlarged. In 2 yols. Vol. I., 8¥0, 168; Vol. IL, to the 
Death of Edward L., 8vo, 14s. 


HISTORICAL MAPS of ENGLAND, during the first 


Thirteen Centuries. With Explanatory Essays and Indices. By O. H. 
PEARSON, M.A. Imp. folio, Second Edition, £1 Lis 6d. 


In Bohn's Library binding, or green cloth. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from 1800-15. Being a Reprint of ‘‘The Introduction to the 
History of the Peace.’ With New and Full Index. 1 vol., 3s 6d. 


Uniform with the above. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of the 


THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 1815.46. With New and Copious Index, 4 vols., 
3s 6d each. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. From the 


Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Library Edition, with Portraits, Autographs, and Vi tes, 8 vols. post 8vo, 
7s 6d each. Also a Cheaper Edition, in 6 vols., 5s le 


LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By Agnes 


STRICKLAND. With Index, and Two Portraits of Mary. 2 vols., 10s. 





4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 236, for JUNE, price Is. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


Tue HisToRIcAL ASPECT OF THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. 
Westminster. 





By the Dean of 


‘“Haworra's.” By Francis Hodgson Burnett, Author of “That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s.” Chapters 41-44. 

Burns's UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By William Jack. No. 4. 

Tue YouNG WoMEN tN Our WorknHouses. By Mrs, Barnett. 

SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SIciLy. By Edward A. Freeman, D.O.L., LL.D. 
5, Outer Syracuse. 

INTERNATIONAL Copyricut. 1. An American View, by S. S. Conant.—2. An 
Englishman's View of the Foregoing. 

A DovustinG Heart. By Miss Keary. Chapters 27-28. 

Lorp DERBY AT THE FORRIGN OFFICE. 1876-1878. By T. Wemyss Reid. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
_ 
CONTENTS, 


Rartways. By Sir Edward Watkin, M.P. 
PARKS AND PLEAsuRE-GrounpDs. By the Right Hon. Lord Henry Gordon 
Lennox, M.P. 
Is HomE-RULE Drab? By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
KILuep At ISANDULA. By Violet Fane, 
AMONG THE MINERS ON STRIKB. By Our Special Commissioner. 
The Demeanour of Murderers. The Duke of Cambridge in his Duties. Con- 
tinuations of Serials, by the Authors of “‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy " and “ The Game- 
keeper at Home.” The Midnight Train. Mrs. Moritz’s Divorce, a Complete Story. 
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a Monthly Magazine. Edited by EDMUND YATES, 
No. Iil., for JUNE, ready 28th instant. “Price One Shilling. 





A Rehearsal at the Francais, &c. 
Office: 1 York Street, Covent Garden; and all Railway Bookstalls and News- 
vendors. 
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NEW WORK BY GEORGE ELIOT. 





This day is published, pcst octavo, price 10s 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS' SUCH, 


BY 


GEORGE 


ELIOT. 





SUMMARY OF CONTENTS.: 


LooxinG INWARD. 

LOOKING BACKWARD. 

How we EncovraGE RESEARCH. 

A MAN SuRPpRISED AT HIS ORIGINALITY. 
A Too DEFERENTIAL MAN. 

Onty TEMPER. 


A Hatr-Breep. 


“So Youne !” 


| A PoniTicaAL MoLEecuLe, 
THE Wartcu-Dog or KNOWLEDGE. 


DEBASING THE Monat CURRENCY. 
THE Wasp CRFDITED WITH THE HONEYCOMB. 


How we Come To Give OursELves Fatse 
TESTIMONIALS, AND BELIEVE IN THEM, 

Tne Too Reapy WRITER. 

DISEASES OF SMALL AUTHORSHIP. 

Mora SwWINnDLERS. 

SHapows oF THE Comina Race. 

THE MopERN Hep! HEP! HEP! 





WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Uniform and 


Complete Edition. Handsomely printed in a New Type, 19 Volumes, crown 
8vo, price £4 15s. 
Romota. 2 vols. 
S1ras MaRNER—THE LIFTED VEIL 
—BrotHer Jacos. 1 vol. 
ApaAM Bepe. 2 vols. 
Scenes oF Ciericat Lire. 2 vols. 
THE MILL ON THE Foss. 2 vols. 


Feturx Hort. 2 vols. 

MIDDLEMARCH. 83 vols. 

DANIEL DERONDA. 838 vols. 

Tue Spanisu Gypsy. 1 vol. 

JUBAL, AND OTHER Porms, OLD 
AND New. 1 vol. 








Each Volume, price 5s, may be had separately. 


A delightful edition of George Eliot's works. In size, type,and paper, every- 
thing that could be wished.”—Athenzum. 
Cheap 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. 


Edition. With Illustrations. 6 Vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 19s 6d, or in 5 
Vols., elegantly bound in half-calf, price 333 6d; also sold separately, viz:— 
Apvam Bepe. - 3s 6d. Scenes oF Ciericat Lire. 3s, 
Tue MILL oN THE Foss. 3s 6d. | Stras MARNER. 2s 6d. 
Feuix Hout. 3s 6d. Romora. 3s 6d. 
DANIEL DeERONDA. With Vignette. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
MiIppLEMARCH. With Vignette. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME of the 


INVASION of the CRIMEA. Volume the Sixth—* WINTER TROUBLES.” In 
demy 8vo. (Shortly. 


DESTRUCTION and RECONSTRUCTION: 


Personal Experiences of the Late Warin the United States. By General 
RICHARD TAYLOR, U.S.A. One Volume, 8yvo, 10a 6d. 


MONKS of the WEST. By Count de Mon- 


TALEMBERT. Authorised Translation. Vols. VI. and VII., completing the 
Work. [Jn a few days. 


HANDY MANUAL of GERMAN LITERA- 


TURE. By M.F. Re. For Schools, Civil-Service Competitions, and Uni- 


versity Local Examinations. Fvap. 8vo, 3s. 
By Robert 





ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. 


Furnt, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, 
Author of * Theism,” &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 64. [This day. 








NEW NOVELS. 


An ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. By 


JuLIAN Stvurets, Author of “John-a-Dreams.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


“The scene of this bright, clever, and entertaining novel is laid in Venice, and the 
characters which the author puts before us are not merely lay figures, but living, 
breathing, thinking, acting beings."—Bradford Observer. 


COUSINS. By L. B. Walford, Author of 


“Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life, ,“ Pauline,” &c. In Three Volumes. 
[Jn @ few days. 


The HOUSE of LYS: One Book of its 


History. By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, late of the Royal Engineers, 
Autbor of “Guilty, or Not Guilty?" Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 17s, cloth. 


“The love-scenes are straightforward, refined, and touching; his characters 
bave the modesty of true good breeding. lt is a thoroughly bright and whole- 


some novel." —Athenzum. 
SAUL WEIR. (The Cheveley Novels.) By 


the Author of “ A Modern Minister." With 12 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 
Two Volumes, large 8yo, 16s, cloth. 


DELICIA. By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly,” 


* Eugénie,” &, In One Volume. [/mmediately. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for June, 1879, 
No. DCCLXIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
REATA; OR, WuHAtT’s IN A NAME.—Part III. 
ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE—VI. French Novels, 
Joun CaLpicate.—Conclusion. 
Tue Desrruction or SzeEGEDIN.—Personal Notes, 
DeatH oF Mason WicRAM Barrye. 
Bank FAILURES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 
Tue Duke or ARGYLL’s Morion. 





NEW SERIES. 
TALES from ‘‘BLACKWOOD.” No. XIV. 
is published this day, price 1s., containing— 


Tue Lost Secret oF THE Cocos Group. 
THe Two Mas. ScuDAMORES, 
Barss’s Tour. 








BLACKWOOD'S 
CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS, 


NOW BEING ISSUED. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. Orown 8yvo, 2s 6d each Volume. 
MONTAIGNE. By the Rev. W. Lucas Conrtins, M.A. Being the 
Seventh Volume of BLACKWOOD's FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH RSADERS. 

The other Volumes published of the Series are:— 
DANTE oe .. By Mrs. Oliphant. 





VOLTAIRE ... By Major-General E. B. Hamley. 
Pascat ... ..» By Principal Tulloch. 

PETRARCH ... ... By Henry Reeve. 

GorTHE .., .. By A. Hayward. 

MOoLIERE .., ... By Mrs. Oliphant and F. Tarver, M.A. 


*,* Among the Volumes in preparation are:—RABELAIS. By WALTE BSSANT, 
=. (Nearly ready.)—OALDERON. By E. J. HASKLL.—SCHILLER. By ANDREW 
ILSON. 


NOW COMPLETE. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas CoLuins, M.A. Completed in 28 
Vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d each. Ani may also be had in 1¢ Vols, 
strongly and neatly bound with calf or vellum back, £3 10s. 


Contents of the Series :— 


Homer: Tue Iran. TAcITUvus, 

Homer: Tur Opyssry. LUCIAN, 

HeEropotvs. PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. 
ZESCHYLUS. PLATO. 


XENOPHON. GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
SopHocies. Livy. 

EvRIPIDEs. Ovip. 

ARISTOPHANES. Catuttus, TiBULLUS, AND 
Hesiop AND THEOGNIS. PROPERTIUS. 

VIRGIL. DEMOSTHENES. 

THE COMMENTARIES OF CESAR. ARISTOTLE. 

Horace. THUCYDIDES. 

CIcERO. LucRETIUs. 

JUVENAL. PINDAR. 





Puiny’s LETTERs. 

“A series which has done,and is doing, so much towards spreading among 
Englishmen, intelligent and appreciative views of the chief classical authors. — 
Standard. 

“It is dificult to estimate too highly the value of such a series as this in giving 
‘ Eoglish readers’ an insight, exact as far as it goes, into those olden times which 
are so remote and yet to many of us so close."—Saturday Review. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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